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The daring photoplay, “Fury,” at the Wisconsin, has the former Milwaukeean Spencer 
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Tracy and Sylvia Sidney as principals. 


Paderewski, 75, Looks 


Ahead to His Career 
as Star of Pictures 


ONDON, England—Lothar Mendes is the 

producer who has persuaded Paderewski 
to make a film in England. For this purpose, 
Mendes has formed a company, Pall Mal 
Films, and the picture will be shot soon. 

It was a difficult job to persuade the great 
pianist, who is now 75, to become a film star. 
Opera singers have been featured in many 
films, but this is probably the first time 
that an eminent pianist has become the here 
ef a picture. The stery will be concocted 
so that Pederewski’s playing will have an 
important part in it. 

“IT am anxious to put Paderewski’s art on 
the sereen in such a way that it fits in natural- 
ly with the plot,” said Mendes. “I hate films 
in which artists sing for long periods and 
hold up the action of the picture. The sort of 
story I have in mind will introduce the pianist 
in a prominent way, and his music will have 
a definite effect in advancing the story all 
the time.” 

Paderewshki is himself taking a great inter- 
est in the plannimg of the film. He feels that 
pictures have advanced a great deal, both 
dramatically and technically, but that pro- 
ducers have not yet realized the importance 
of music. 

Paderewski has not played much since the 
death of his wife, two years ago, and most of 
his recent appearances have been made for 
charity. 


Loan Shark Racket Tale 
Will Be a Headline Film 


The loan shark racket, recently exposed in 
metropolitan investtgatiens, is te be the basis 
for a new “out of the headlines” motion pic- 
ture. Columbia will film “I Promise Te Pay,” 
in whieh George Bancroft, Marian Marsh and 
Leo Carrillo will be featured. ‘ 


Robert Edmond Jones Gets 
Award for Stage Designs 


Robert Edmond Jones, authority on stage 
designing, setting and lighting, is te be 
awarded the Fine Arts medal for his work in 
the field by The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Jones, under centract to John Hay 
Whitney, designed celor for the technicolor 
feature, “Dancing Pirate.” 


a 


Cecilia Parker is the heroine of ““T he 


Mine With the Iron Door,” which the Riverside 
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~ Caught by Stage, Movie 


‘Triple A Plowed Under,’ Story of Farm Revolt, 


Will Be Given by Federal Players at Alhambra; 


Picture of ‘The Plough, 


"Made by Film Critic for 


National Resettlement Bureau, Is Success 


EN and women who make and 
have made the nation’s headlines 


AN —Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 


lace, the late Milo Reno, Al Smith, justices 
of the United States supreme court—will fig- 
ure in “Triple A Plowed Under” which opens 
Tuesday night at the Alhambra theater. : 

This “living newspaper” drama, unique 
im the annals of the Milwaukee stage, will be 
presented by the Federal Theater, a WPA 
(works progress administration) project. 

Instead of portraying abstract characters 
and ideas, the actors in this play will step 
into the roles of the men and women who 
have made recent political and economic 
history. 

Events of the depression will be re-enacted 
with the pithiness and the tempo of the news- 
paper headline. Words spoken by these men, 
action taken by them, events that swirled 
about them, will be depicted. 

The play is built around the “rebellion” of 
the farmer. Such events as the milk strike 
in Wisconsin and the battles on the highways, 
housewives striking against high meat prices, 
the mass ouster of sharecroppers, the farmer 
selling milk at 3 cents a quart and the con- 
sumer unable te buy it at 12 cents will be 
shown. 

The play encompasses 25 scenes and will 
run without any intermission. Blackouts will 
mark the end of each scene. 

The voice of the “living newspaper” com- 
ing over a loud speaker will preface the 
scenes. 

Roles to be portrayed in the play will pass 
the 150 mark. The production is under the 
direction of Paul Norris. 

The play will run for one week and possibly 
two. 


Janssen, Orchestra Leader, 
P.epares Music for Picture 


Werner Janssen, the young conductor of 
symphonies, is in Hollywood preparing the 
musical score for the Paramount preduction 
“Chinese Gold.” 


is projecting. 
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ASHINGTON, BD. C.—The drama of 
UD) series backtracking from the 

stone wall of the ‘depression is 
the greatest drama of today to Pare Lorentz, 
a movie critic who has made “The Plough 
That Broke the Plains.” 

This is the picture the resettlement admin- 
istration (RA) built after Hollywood scorned 
the dream that burst upon Lorentz six years 
ago, when the forces of depression had begun 
to mold this nation to a new shape. 

Without benefit of expert commercial dis- 
tribution, “The Plough,” a lyrical and pic- 
torial three-reeler dramatizing the change 
wrought in the great plains for almost 100 
years by money, war, wind and water has 
played in 90 theaters. 


ORENTZ, in Washington for a consulta- 

tion with resettlement officials, disclosed 
the genesis of the movie, which has a plot 
without actors. The film is so successful 
that it probably will have a sequel. 

“The most potent drama in recent years,” 
he said, “is the drama of change, and change 
is all about us. I want to dramatize unem- 
ployment, strikes, the migratory peoples mov- 
ing from town to town, the closing of banks. 

“— couldn’t convince Hollywood of the 
worth of my ideas. In the first place, it called 
for experimentation. And in the second place, 
Hollywood is an unreal world. It has no so- 
cial consciousness, good or bad.” 


ORENTZ'S break came when Secretary 

Wallace of the department of agriculture 
sang for joy at the possibilities of the critic’s 
dream being applied to a dramatization of the 
land problem. Last July Lorentz went to 
work for RA as a movie director—the first 
time in his life he ever directed a movie. 

“The music is the story,” Lorentz said of 
“The Plough.” “It’s a silent picture of mu- 
sical construction with a voice to interpret. 
Virgil Thompson worked three months to 
understand what I was doing before he ar- 
ranged the score for the film.” 

Lorentz admits his movie is rough in spots, 
but he had to work fast. 

“I tried to interest good professional peo- 
ple to become temporary government em- 
ployes just for the excitement of working on 
this picture.” 

He got three of the greatest camera men 
in the United States—Paul Strand, Ralph 
Steiner and Leo Hurwitz—and, last summer, 
fall and winter, they took pictures of the land 
from Montana to the Texas panhandle, and 
then moved into California to catch the mi- 
gratory workers. 

“This is the drama of America,” says Lor- 
entz, excited. “The movie’s gone over, and I 
think we’re going to do another.” 

[Copyright, 1936, by N. A. N. A., Inc.} 


Miss Colbert Plans to Portray 
Maids of Salem and Orleans 


Frank Lloyd’s first production for Para- 
mount will be “The Maid of Salem,” starring 
Claudette Colbert. The story is a romance 
with a New England background of 1692 
when witehcraft hysteria swept the colony. 
Miss Colbert will do Joan of Are for Warners. 


Only 15 Years Ago 


It was only 15 years ago that Hollywood 
began to hear about the salaries paid on the 
German version of “Carmen”—“Gipsy Blood.” 
Some of them: Pola Negri, star, $45 a week. 
Ernst Lubitsch, director, $65 a week. Tech- 
nicians, $4.56 a week. Extras, 25 cents per 


day. 


Don Ameche 


Traveled F ar 


in Five Y ears 


N A desert in southern California a mo- 
tion picture unit is making a color ver- 
sion of Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘Ramona.” 

Take a look at Alessan- 
dro, the Indian lover, and 
you'll notice that he is no 
Indian at all but Don 
Ameche, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Felix Ameche of Ke- 
nosha, and a member of 
the by no means vanish- 
ing race of Italian-Amer- 
icans. 

This is not the first 
story that has been writ- 
ten about Mr. and Mrs. 
Ameche’s son, Dominic 
Felix, who has just fin- 
ished playing both sons 
ose of Jean Hersholt in 
on Ameche “Sins of Man,” and is now 
acting a lover to Loretta Young. 


IVE years ago Don was in Kenosha, living 

under the parental roof. He was unem- 
ployed. He had studied at four colleges, 
Columbia college in Iowa, Marquette univer- 
sity, Georgetown university in Washington, 
D. C., and the University of Wisconsin, but 
in every instance he had given up education 
to become an unemployed actor. 

In 1928 he had been discovered on the Wis- 
consin campus by Prof. William C. Troutman, 
director of the Wisconsin Players. That same 
year Troutman discovered Bernadine Flynn 


of Madison. Thereafter Madison saw Don 


Ameche and Bernadine Flynn starred in the 
university theater in “Liliom,” “Cradle Song” 
and “Outward Bound.” 

“In 1930 Don got. his first taste of profes- 
sional acting when he substituted for the 
leading man in a Madison stock production. 
From then on it was only a matter of time 


Francis Lederer, Erik Rhodes and Ida Lupino almost seem out of character here in the Warner’s picture, ““One Rainy Afternoon’’ 


Film Stars on Radio; Feud Revived 


before he would try Broadway. Prof. Trout- 
man agreed that Don shouldn’t spend any 
more time on law studies at Wisconsin and 
he drove Don to New York in the summer of 
1930. 


N BROADWAY Don Ameche, late of Ke- 
nosha and Madison, didn’t seem unusual. 

He got into one Broadway play as understudy 
to the star, he-acted with Texas Guinan in 
vaudeville, and was finally flattened out when 


. 


“Tilegal Practise,” in which he had his first 
real part, lasted only a few nights. 

He returned to Kenosha. Then Bernadine 
Flynn rang him up from Chicago. They were 
looking for radio performers for a new show 
at N. B. C. She was trying out for it, so 
why didn’t he? Both had had no luck on 
Broadway. They could try out on an equal 
footing. 

The radio success of both is now a by- 
word, and from the air lanes the six-foot Ke- 
nosha youth was lured to Hollywood, where 
Darryl Zanuck has him under a five-year 
contract. Ameche will resume his “First 
Nighter” radio program in the fall. 


Actress With Longest Name 
Has Changed It toShortest 


The actress with the longest name in the 
movies is the one with the shortest. name 
in the movies. If that sounds confusing, 
think of the problems that would accrue to 
anyone who tried to fit on a billboard the 
name Maria Margarita Guadalupe Bastado 
Castilla Bolado. 

That’s why the Mexican actress appearing 
in “Lost Horizon” was renamed Margo. 

She was born in Mexico City and recently 
arrived in Hollywood after playing in the 
stage production of “Winterset.” 


News Reel in Full Color 
Now Used, Inventors Say 


OR the first time a news reel in full color 

has been released simultaneously with the 
release of the same scenes in black and 
white. : 

The new process, called Telco, was used 
to show the opening of the Dallas centennial, 
and six hours after the pictures were taken, 
the news reel was shown in a theater in Dal- 
las, in full color, the sponsors announce. 

For two years the inventors, Robert Hoyt 
and Leon Ungar of California, have been ex- 
perimenting and testing the process. It is 
possible to develop color pictures taken with 
the color lens within six hours after they 
have been photographed, the inventors as- 
sert. 

By this new process it is now planned to 
make several feature length pictures for 
Hollywood companies, according to the pro- 
moters. 

Instead of depending on special camera and 
printing processes, the new color is photo- 
graphed through a regular camera with a 
special lens, and is developed by a simple 
process of dying instead of printing. 


Pictures. Business 


Is Cut When Stars 
Broadcast at Night 


By Douglas W. Churchill 


OLLYWOOD, Calif—The fight be- 

tween radio and screen which has 

been dormant for the last year has 
flared up again. During the advance in popu- 
larity of air programs, the picture industry 
paid little attention to it; suddenly it was 
realized that people might be staying home 
at night to listen to their favorite stars in- 
stead of paying good money at the box office 
to see them. And then this industry got as 
outraged as only this industry can. 

Two weeks ago Clark Gable and Marlene 
Dietrich were on a program which was re- 
leased along the Atlantic seaboard and in the 
mid-west just at the hour that loyal fans 
should have been standing in line at their 
favorite cinemas. A 10 per cent drop in at- 
tendance was claimed. The same thing hap- 
pened last week with Myrna Loy and William 
Powell. Theater operators have protested to 
Hollywood but have received little satisfac- 
tion. 

During the outraged period stars were for- 
bidden to appear on the air. But the radio 
people offered such substantial sums that in 
some cases the players ignored the orders. 
After fighting it for months, the producer 
operated Academy put its annual dinner on 
a national hook-up and there was nothing 
much they could do with the individuals after 
that. 

Players are paid anywhere from $100 for 
minor people to $5,000 for the outstanding 
stars for one broadcast. One newspaper cor- 
respondent has been getting her talent with- 
out charge, using her writings as leverage, 
but of late she is reported to be paying when 
necessary. But the average program pays 
and pays well for the right names. 

Exhibitors assert that the customers will 
not go to the theater when the same people 
can be heard without charge. They contend 
that picture stars are their property, at least 
in the amusement world, and that they should 
not be subject to competition from them. 
But, as with most of their protests, Holly- 
wood will not heed them. 
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Mary Boland: Her next for Paramount is ‘Early to Bed.” 


A Talented Actress 


Down in a House 


Is Happy to Settle 
and Home of Her 


Very Own in Sunny Hollywood 


AVE you ever wanted something all 
H your life, and then got it—and not 
been disappointed? Perhaps not; 
the world is too full of dreams not come 
true, like a giant pod in which the peas 
have shriveled and dried half grown. And 
too often, wanting a thing and not having 
it makes it seem finer than it could ever be. 
Possibly I am peculiarly fortunate. Most 
of the important things I have wanted, I 
have had, and without an ashes in the mouth 
letdown when I have got them. When I was 
a child, I wanted to go on the stage. I did, 
at 15. (That was longer ago than I shall tell; 
those to whom statistics are vital will find 
that I appeared with Robert Edson in 
“Strong Heart,” and that I played opposite 
John Drew for six years.) 

Those years since I was 15 have been sat- 
isfying. I have worked at a job that I wanted 
to do. And the work has led me to the most 
interesting people and places in the world— 
to living in Paris, to the Riviera, to Capri. 

But through those years I lived in hotels 
and apartments. Most of the time I was 
in New York, and a woman living alone 
could not commute between Broadway and 
Westchester. The apartments were homes, 
but they were not mine. My possessions 
were all in a bank, in trunks or in my head. 
I knew nothing of flowers still attached to 
roots in the ground; mine came wrapped in 
wax paper, in a box. 


WANTED a home and a garden, and I 
decided that it was important to get them. 
Now I have them, and if there was any effort 
involved in getting them, it was worthwhile. 
When I went after them, I knew only that 
California was the place. Having been here 
before and gone away, I was a native daugh- 
ter; that is the definition. I am so com- 
pletely sold on California that in a couple of 


years I have become invaluable to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. I have also become a gar- 
dener and a housekeeper. At least, I have 
been learning about gardening and house- 
keeping, and not having had to do the ac- 
tual labor of either, I have enjoyed them. 

But my first ventures as a gardener—ah, 
that was an experience to be compared only 
to the trials of a bride cooking her first 
meals. I learned that geraniums in Califor- 
nia are like an overdose of yeast in the bread. 
They rise to the stature of trees. I learned 
about the jacaranda and the banana tree, 
and the sex of rose bushes. Having a horror 
of things that crawl, I soon learned that 
California is the heaven of such forms of 
life; at first it seemed that worms turned 
every time I stepped into the yard. 


HE jacaranda got. me first. That sounds 

like something out of Lewis Carroll— 
jabberwocky, bandersnatch, jacaranda—and 
well it might. For on one day—the day on 
which the yard and garden have been cleaned 
in preparation for an outdoor party—the 
jacaranda is a lovely flowering tree, drip- 
ping delicate purple blossoms from every 
branch and twig. The next day, too late to 
clean again before the guests arrive, it is an 
ordinary and not too lovely growth, and the 
garden is littered with faded and drying 
blooms. It is worse than a shedding collie 
in the living room, but I didn’t know that 
when I started. 

Incidentally, when I first saw the tree and 
asked its name, I remarked that I would 
never be able to remember the word. The 
friend to whom I was talking said: 

“Oh, I can tell you an easy way to keep it 
in mind. Just remember the name Jack and 
verandah. You see?” 

It was a good association, and I said so. 

“But,” she went on, “don’t do as another 


ATO 


friend of mine did when I gave her the same 
idea. I explained the trick to her, and she 
was sure that she would have the name right. 
But a few days later someone asked the 
name of the tree. 

“That?” she said brightly. “Oh, that is a 
georgaporcha.” 

That should be enough for the jacaranda. 
At any rate, I had to have the tree cut down. 
Bt that was only the beginning. The jaca- 

randa had merely made the garden un- 
sightly. The banana tree nearly drove me 
out of house and home. And, like a poor 
relative, it is one of those things you can 
never be sure you are rid of. 

I liked that banana tree, too, growing on 
the edge of the patio. It gave the grounds a 
tropical flavor. But, one by one, cracks be- 
gan to appear in the cement of the patio. 
And the little cracks grew and grew, until 
one corner of the patio looked as though 
there had been an earthquake. (Of course, 
there hadn’t; California earthquakes exist 
largely in the minds of eastern newspaper 
editors. Ask any good Californian.) 

Not willing to blame the banana tree, I de- 
cided that the cement must have been faulty, 
and ordered that corner of the patio removed. 
But in no time cracks and upheavals ap- 
peared in what’ was left of the cement. I 
went into conference with experts, and the 
banana tree was convicted. Its roots would 
wreck anything that stood in their way, I was 
told; when the patio was gone, the house 


might come next. Sadly I agreed that the 
tree must go. It went. 


HEN there were the rose bushes. | 
bought beautiful rose bushes, with 
healthy roots, shining thorns and leaves of 
luscious green. I superintended the planting 
of every bush. Lovingly I watched them 
grow. Carefully I inspected them every day, 
guarding against insects and the dangers of 
disease. Anxiously I waited for blooms. 
But though the bushes flourished, and the 
leaves grew larger and the thorns sharper, 
buds did not appear, I called in a horticul- 
turist. He looked at my bushes and smiled. 
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“Miss Boland,” he said, “these bushes are 
all males. And males do not bear.” 

Apparently there is no justice in nature. 
Why couldn’t it have been the banana tree? 

Of course, not all of my troubles came 
from natural causes. I made some ludicrous 
mistakes myself. 

Sitting in the patio one day, I decided that 
two pittisporum bushes were not placed to 
the best advantage. They cut off the view 
of one corner of the garden. I called the 
gardener and we set about transplanting 
them. 

Standing in the middle of the garden, 1 
pointed toward the corner of the house. “Put 
one of them there and the other one”—point- 
ing to a spot off one corner of the patio— 


“there.” 
S TILL in the middle of the garden, I watched 
him dig up the bushes. Carefully, he 
followed my instructions through every 
step of the job. After a couple of hours the 
bushes were exactly where I said I wanted 
them. I returned to the patio to survey the 
remodeled garden. 

But there was no garden, so far as I could 
see. I had placed the bushes so that they 
formed a complete barrier between the patio 
and the grounds. 

One day, when I reached among the 
leaves, I felt a sharp prick on the back of 
my hand. “I didn’t know this thing had 
thorns,” I said, and reached again. Again 
something pricked my hand. 

Two hours later the hand was the size of 
a loaf of bread, and covered with black blis- 
ters. The thorn had been a scorpion. 

Bu even the stings of scorpions have not 

dimmed the joy of having my own house 
and garden. My greatest pleasure is in 
walking among the flowers in the morning 
before going to the studio. My greatest dis- 
appointment is in sometimes not getting 
away from the studio in time to return to 
them before sundown, 

I find that I have little desire to go out 
in the evening, that it is no longer necessary 
to run around willy nilly to enjoy life. I have 
seen the world from railroad cars, from 
ocean liners and from hotel rooms. 


Now I would rather look at it over the 
garden wall. 
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olor for the Bride Sara Day 


Hollywood Suggests 
Some Innovations 
for the Trousseau 


LL hail the summer bride! In hun- 

dreds of homes scattered over the 

land there are endless consultations 

these days on what the bride and her attend- 

ants shall wear for the great event. ‘Shall 

it be white?” seems to be the question of pri- 
mary importance. 

It is true that for years white satin and 
the bride have been synonymous. And there 
is nothing that makes a lovelier pictue than 
a bride at the altar in the conventional white 
satin. But, bitterly as we gals hate to admit 
it, white satin does demand a beautiful figure 
for the best effect. 

So you brides who have just the ordinary 
run of figures, take cheer, for I bring you 
good news from Hollywood’s most famous de- 
signers. This year you can wear white satin 
and still be fashionable, but you can be still 
more fashionable not only by wearing other 
fabrics but by wearing a colored wedding 
gown. Ail fe 

Listen to what Orry-Kelly, head needle and 
thread man ‘at Warner Bros., has to say on 
the subject: : ; 

“White satin will always be good,” said 
Kelly, “but it does highlight the defects in a 
figure that isn’t perfection itself. And since 
this is a season in which colors predominate, 
why shouldn’t the bride join in the proces- 
sion? I’ve just completed a whole bridal out- 
fit for ‘Public Enemy’s Wife’ in which Mar- 


-garet Lindsay plays the bride. Her gown is 


icicle blue satin while the attendants are 


Margaret Lindsay 
(above) suggests the 
icicle blue satin medie- 
val design for the June 
bride. Fashioned by 
Orry-Kelly, it has fitted 
sleeves and a cape train 
fastened to the shoulder 
line. The conventional 
bridal veil is absent. 
The gown is worn in 
Warner Bros.’ *‘Public 
Enemy’s Wife.” 


The return to the tradi- 
tional is shown at the 
right by Anita Colby, 
who wears Queen Eliza- 
beth’s veil of silver 
mesh, edged with a deli- 
cate border of hand-. 
sewn seed pearls. Miss 
Colby shows that the 
old is still new, since this 
veil is worn by Florence 
Eldridge in R. K. O.- 
Radio's “Mary of 
Scotland.” 


dressed in crepe, starched chiffon and taf- 
feta. : 


pe, ealecanmtene bridal dress has medieval 
shoulders that form capes on either 
side and go into a train effect in the back. 
There is a real lace dickey set in the bodice 
that splits at the throat line to form a Medici 
collar with starched points. The skirt is slim 
and plain. Instead of the usual veil, I had 
Margaret wear a wreath of orange blossoms 
in her hair that ends in a small wreath on 
one side of her head. And in place of the 
conventional bouquet she carries a cluster of 
white peonies. 

“The maid of honor’s gown,” continued 
Kelly, “is made of cornflower blue crepe. The 
waist buttons up to the throat and a collar 
is formed of loops of deeper blue velvet. 
There is a peplum at the waistline, formed of 
two tiers of the velvet loops, giving a medie- 
val feeling to the dress. With this she wears 
a hat of starched chiffon in blue with a clus- 
ter of flame colored flowers at the back of the 
flat crown. 

“The bridesmaids’ gowns are all made alike 
with full circular skirts of blue starched chif- 
fon and bodices of blue taffeta which have 


” 


short sleeves formed of the blue velvet loops 
They all wear hats with forward looking 
brims made of the same taffeta as the bodices 
and the blue organdy of the mitts. 

“Instead of an ordinary bouquet, they carry 
nosegays of flame colored lilies attached te 
blue enamel sticks.” 

If, after reading Kelly’s description of this 
lovely blue wedding parade, you still think 
you’d prefer a white gown, why not then 
wear taffeta for a change? That is the sug- 
gestion made by William Lambert, fashion 
creator for Twentieth Century-Fox, who re- 
cently designed something extra special in 
the way of a wedding dress for Shirley Deane, 
which she wears in “The First Baby.” 


HIS dress has the appeal of quaintness 

and is designed to set off the average fig- 
ure to a. very good effect. Made of sofi 
white taffeta, the dress has a very full gath- 
ered skirt which is corded around the bottom 
The bodice is featured by a center shirring 
and has big pearls used as buttons down the 
front. <A starched chiffon ruff gives a soft 
effect to the neckline. 

Something new and different in wedding 
veils is suggested by Walter Plunkett, who 
designed all the costumes for R. K. O.-Ra- 
dio’s “Mary of Scotland.” Walter and I were 
talking bridal outfits and when I asked him 
for suggestions he took me to the wardrobe 
where the costumes for this picture are kept. 

There were some of the veils, made of gold 
and silver net, which were worn by the la- 
dies of the court in Queen Elizabeth’s and 
Mary’s day. They were not worn as wedding 
veils, of course, but they do offer charming 
possibilities for adaptation to the modern 
bridal costume. I was so intrigued by them 
that I had one, worn by Florence Eldridge 
as Queen Elizabeth, photographed on Anita 
Colby. She wears with it a modern white 
satin wedding dress to show how it might be 
used today. 


HIS particular veil is made of a large 

square of silver net edged in narrow sil- 
ver braid embroidered in pearls and worn 
cornerwise. This gives the heart shaped ef- 
fect of the Mary of Stuart hats which Paris 
introduced this season. Plunkett suggested 
that in place of silver net, white tulle or net 
could be substituted and that the veil might 
be either long or short. 

If you’d like to be really daring and havea 
wedding that would make all the home folks 
sit up and gasp, you might follow Ernest 
Dryden’s idea and have a black and white 
wedding. He suggested a white organza 
dress for the bride, and the bridesmaids, in 


black organdy, carrying bouquets of yellow 


flowers. Dryden, who is comparatively new 
to Hollywood, has come here from Paris. 
He is doing the clothes for Columbia’s “The 
Lost Horizon” and also for Marlene Dietrich 
in Selznick’s “The Garden of Allah.” 

Dryden is against having the bride wear a 
colored wedding dress. He believes that a 
wedding should be looked upon as a holy 
occasion and not just as a fashionable event. 

“Not satin, perhaps,” said Dryden, “but the 
bride’s dress should be white. Perhaps a 
filmy chiffon or lace—even more—is good, 
or dull crepes, the style of which to depend 
on the type of girl and her figure. But I 
would suggest that if a girl cannot be mar- 
ried in style with all the trappings of the 
modern wedding, why not be married in a 
tailored suit? Let it be as expensive as she 
ean afford, with good accessories. Many 
smart women in Paris are married in suits.” 

It’s an idea, particularly if you want to 
save papa from tearing his hair about ex- 
pensive trousseaus. 
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LEASE print something about the ca- 
‘P reer of Richard Dix? Who played the 

role of Tex in the recent Dix picture, 
“The Devil’s Squadron”? 

Dix was born July 18, 1894, in St. Paul, Minn. 
His real name is Ernest Brimmer. After at- 
tending the University of Minnesota he en- 
tered motion picture work during the silent 
era and has appeared in scores of produc- 


Janet Gaynor and Robert Taylor are in 
“Small Town Girl,” at the Modjeska, 
Avalon and Garfield. 


tions. The role of Tex was played by Grover 
Jones. 
* ££ * 

Will you please give a description of Fred- 
ric March? 

Fredric March (right name, Frederick 
Ernest McIntyre Bickel), was born in Racine, 
Wis., Aug. 31, 1897. He is 5 feet 11 inches, 
weighs 165 pounds and has brown hair and 
eyes. He attended Racine public schools and 
the University of Wisconsin. Married Flor- 
ence Eldridge. His favorite sports are horse- 
back riding, tennis and swimming. He was 
with stock companies until the advent of talk- 
ing pictures. 

co * * 
HAT are Ruby Keeler’s and Tim Mc- 
Coy’s real names? How old is McCoy? 
Is he married? What pictures has he ap- 
peared in? 

Both payers use their real names. 45. Since 
1933 McCoy has played in “Silent Men,” “The 
Whirlwind,” “Police Car 17,” 
Press,” “Straightaway,” “Speed Wings,” “Be- 
yond the Law,” “Hell Bent for Love,” “A 
Man’s Game,” “Prescott Kid,” “Voice in the 
Night,” “The Westerner,” “Square Shooter,” 
“The Revenge Rider,” “Fighting Shadows,” 
“Range Raiders,” “Law Beyond the Range,” 
“Justice of the Range,” “Range War.” Tim is 
not married. 

+ * * 

Where was Gene Autry born? Is he mar- 
ried? Where can I write to him? Please 
name the pictures he has played in. 

Gene was born in Tioga, Tex. Unmarried. 
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Gary Cooper and Jean Arthur are on the 
Tower and Oriental screens in “‘Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town.” 


Address Republic Pictures, Hollywood. He 

had a small part in one of Ken Maynard’s 

western films, since then he has made “The 

Singing Cowboy,” “The Red River Valley,” 
“Guns and Guitars.” 

* * * 

ID Ed Wynn ever make a picture based 

on his radio character of the Fire Chief? 

If so, when was it made and who were in it? 

Wynn appeared in “The Chief,” made by 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in December, 1933. 

The cast included Chic Sale, Dorothy Mac- 
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kaill, William Boyd, Effie Ellsler, C. Henry 
Gordon, Mickey Rooney, Bradley, Page, Pur- 
nell B. Pratt, George Givot, Tom Wilson, Nat 
Pendleton, Bob Perry. 

x * & 

N WHAT year was the famous picture, “The 

Covered Wagon,” made? Who had the 
leading roles? At what studio was it made? 
Also in what year was “The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame” produced? Was it Lon Chaney 
who played the leading role? 

Made in 1923. The late Ernest Torrence, 
Lois Wilson and J. M. Kerrigan played the 
principal roles. It was made by Paramount. 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame” was made 
in 1923 and Lon Chaney played the title role. 

* * * 


We were the last pictures made by 
Hoot Gibson, William S. Hart, Douglas 
Fairbanks, sr., Tom Mix, Tom Tyler and Buck 
Jones? What is the birthplace, age, height, 
weight and coloring of George O’Brien and 
Douglas Fairbanks, sr.? 

In the order named: “Powder Smoke 
Range,” “Tumbleweeds,” “The Private Life 
of Don Juan,” “Rustler’s Round-Up,” “Ridin’ 
Thru,” “Sunset of Power.” O’Brien was born 
in San Francisco, Apr. 19, 1900; 6 feet 1 inch, 
180 pounds, brown hair, brown eyes. Fair- 
banks, sr., Denver, Col., May 23, 1884, 5 feet 10 
inches, 180 pounds, brown hair, brown eyes. 

* + & 


Was Marion Davies or Janet Gaynor the 


leading woman star in “Paddy the Next Best 


Thing”? Who were the other leading actors? 

Miss Gaynor was the star of the picture. 
The cast included Warner Baxter, Margaret 
Lindsay, Walter Connolly, Harvey Stephens, 
Mary McCormic, Joseph Kerrigan, Fiske 
O’Hara, Claire McDowell, Merle Tottenham, 
Roger Omhof, Trevor Bland. 

* * * 

Are Paul and Hobart Cavanaugh brothers? 

No. Paul was born in Chiselhurst, Kent, 
England; Hobart in Virginia City, Nev. 


June Set of Stars’ Portraits Is Exceptional | 


Fans Will Want 
These Ej:xght for 
Their Collections 


OLLICKING Robert Montgomery, 
and coy Constance Bennett are two 
of the picture stars included with the 

June set of eight portraits of movie 
favorites. Their pictures are shown at the 
right. 

Also included in the June set are portraits 
of Warner Baxter and Jeanette McDonald, 
and four other stars whose names will be 
announced later. 

To obtain these eight pictures, it is neces- 
sary to clip and save the coupon at the right, 
together with the one which appeared on 
this page last Sunday, and those which will 
be printed here the next two Sundays. All 
four coupons should be sent to department 
“M,” The Milwaukee Journal, with 13 cents in 
eash or stamps to cover mailing and handling 
costs. 

All pictures are 8 inches by 10 inches in 
size, beautifully printed in linen like finish, 
suitable for scrapbooks or for framing. 

For information about other stars whose 
pictures will be included in the June series, 
and for the latest screen and radio gossip, 
tune in “Emo’s Movie Letter” every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday from 3:30 to 3:45 
p. m. over Station WTMJ. 


Department “M” 
The Milwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


This is one of four coupons I am 


PLEASE ADDRESS YOUR 
REQUES15 TO DEP1. “M” 
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enclosing together with 13 cents Name "eee e@eeeee ra eeeee ee 

for the pictures of Robert Mont- Bei Slee 
wumety ane Constante Bentett Address... 5660 ies dbs eS 
and the six other stars included in : 

the June set of eight Screen star City "eee eeeFeeseesesee Seesesesreseeerses 
portraits. Bitte ee ; 


Send this coupon with those of June Teer 
and 28. 


Robert Montgomery 


JUNE 
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Connie Bennett Fading 


From Once High Position 


te fading of Constance Bennett from an 

_important place on the screen is one of 
the more remarkable of Hollywood's phe- 
nomena. Once the highest paid actress in 
Hollywood—she was advertised as getting 
$30,000 a week for five weeks at Warners— 
she now is seeking rather than being sought. 

She made two films for Twentieth Century 
which were not well received, and that studio, 
since its merger with Fox, is committed to 
one more, for which it must pay the star a 


Constance Bennett 
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figure felt to be beyond her box office value. 
Miss Bennett has returned from England 
and has been assigned to the Sol Wurzel unit 
that specializes in low cost films. 


George Arliss Deserts H istory 
to Eecome Sinister Raja Again 
_George Arliss has begun work for his new 

film for Gaumont-British. At present it is 

entitled “Hands Off,” and his part is that of 

a slightly sinister castern potentate, remi- 


niscent of the raja of Ruhk in “The Green 
Goddess.” 


<r 


“And the West Indies. 
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Has No lime 
to See Movie 
of Own Book 


EW YORK, N. Y.—“No, I haven’t 

seen ‘Of Human Bondage.’ No, I 

don’t think I'll see it. No, I’m so 

“rushed. I'd love to. I will soon. I’ve 

been to Hollywood. And Central America. 

Now I’m off to Lon- 

don. Leslie Howard is such a fine actor. I’m 
told he gave a fine, sensitive performance.” 

Dispassionately Somerset Maugham, the 

famed English novelist, spoke of the motion 

pictures. st 
“Tt is not my place or my purpose to advise 


my fellow authors. Writing, when it is good 


writing, is creative and comes from within. 
Advice can be so tiresome to persons who 
have ideas of their own. And if they haven’t 
ideas of their own they are not creative writ- 
ers. For myself, were I to tackle the job, I 
would go into a studio and put myself in the 
hands of a trained scenario writer—who, 
after all, is very definitely a technician—and 
saturate myself with technic. 

“The large fees successful authors receive 
from the films for their work or for their 
services are a snare and a delusion. Instead 
of a pot of gold they usually develop into a 
mess of pottage, because the author often 
finds he has signed away his birthright of 
creative talent. 

“Personally I would prefer the system ob- 
taining in the theater, whereby an author re- 
eceives a modest advance royalty and shares 
in the profits—if any. In the long run the 
author is frequently better off financially. In 
any event, he certainly would find no mort- 
gages on his soul.” 


AUGHAM, during the war, did his bit for 
king and country in the military intelli- 
gence. He discounted the suggestion that his 
forthcoming picture, “Secret Agent,” was 
based on the personal experiences of himself 
and his fellow authors in the military intelli- 
gence. He did admit, however, that his per- 
sonal experiences had been his inspiration. 
“Stars, of course, are of the utmost im- 
portance. I would be silly not to recognize it. 
I was overjoyed when Gaumont-British as- 


_ signed John Gielgud, Peter Lorre, Robert 


Young and Madeleine Carroll for the leading 
-roles of ‘Secret Agent. An author would 
nave to be terribly conceited not to admit the 

value of such a cast to illustrate his work. 

On thé other hand, the thing can be so over- 
done. My last trip to Hollywood brought it 
home to me. Some of the executives there 
are still a bit ‘star struck.’ 


— example, I had lunch with a pro- 
ducer who asked me to work on a script 
of a successful novel and play. I didn’t fancy 
the idea of messing about with another 
man’s work, and so refused the invitation. It 
just didn’t seem to occur to this producer 
to invite the original author to work on his 
own job. This author, mind you, had done a 
fine job on his novel and his play. There was 
no reason in the world to assume that he 
couldn’t do equally well on the film version. 
He was available. And he probably would 
have liked to tackle the job. And yet this man 
was oblivious to this perfectly obvious 
thought. 

“That’s what I mean by being ‘star struck.’ 
A terrible malady, but fortunately not as 
epidemic as it was. Of course, it is not my 
place, nor my intent, to criticize Hollywood. 
I have been in many odd places, met many 
odd men and witnessed many odd sights and 
odd rites. This oddity of Hollywood of be- 
ing oblivious to the obvious should really not 
come in for censure, nor even extended com- 
ment. It is a feature of the place, and one 
of its charms. It helps to give it indiyidual- 
ity. And I, who go gadding about the globe 
looking for odd spots, find much more in 
Hollywood to admire than to criticize. 

“Its extravagances, eccentricities, tempera- 


ment are as interesting to me as its talents 


and its atmosphere. It’s a great place, and 
you Americans are lucky to have such a hot- 
house of all the arts.” 


Hollywood 
Gadabout 


By Sheilah Graham 


OLLYWOOD, Calif—Myrna Loy is 
vitally imterested in the new house 
Arthur Hornblow, jr., is building in 
Hidden valley. When the last brick is in 
place, the pair will marry and live in it hap- 
pily ever afterward, they hope. . . George 
Brent is a welcome visitor at the Greta Garbo 
home... . Vincent Youmans (“Carioca” and 
“Tea for Two”) declined $100,000 to compose 
another screen musical for the Ginger Rog- 
ers-Fred Astaire ‘combination. . . . Lily 
Damita is bored with being just a housewife 
and has accepted a role in a George Hirliman 
picture to be made in technicolor. . . . Basil 
Rathbone, who sold David Selznick the idea 
of making “Julius Caesar,” with Ronald Col- 
man in the role of Brutus, as predicted in this 
column six weeks ago, will himself play Mark 
Antony or Cassius. 
* * 
OBERT DONAT’S recent fadeout from 
the British picture in which he was 
scheduled to appear with Sylvia Sidney has 
nothing to do with his illness excuse. The 
real reason concerns a little fight over which 
of the pair should get top billing... . . Marlene 
Dietrich’s chauffeur has left for Europe to 
pave the way for his employer, who arrives 
July 1 to make “Knight Without Armor” 
for Alexander Korda. . . . Maureen O’Sulli- 
van has bought a tract of land on which she 
is building a house for herself and future 
husband, Johnny Farrow. 
* * & 
ARY COOPER wants to go to India to 
shoot tigers. He’s tired of being a Holly- 
wood lion. . . . Carole Lombard and Clark 
Gable have joined the colony of bowling en- 
thusiasts. . . . Mary Carlisle will meet Paul 
Mitchell when he arrives in Hollywood from 
New York. “It’s the least a girl can do when 
a man has followed her half way ’round the 
world,” says Mary. . . . Ann Sothern is wear- 
ing a star sapphire, which, according to her 
own statement, she bought herself. What is 
filmland coming to when film actresses are 
reduced to buying their own rings? 
* * # 


HE silliest game yet to catch on with 

silly members of the Hollywood set is 
ealled “Handies.” . . . Shortly after the doc- 
tors had informed Dick Powell he would 
never sing again, Dick surprised them—and 
himself, incidentally—by singing for 20 min- 
utes without a break. Warren William 
has purchased a special electric death house 
for the flies who prefer his Encino home. His 


chief trouble is to lure the flies to their doom.» 


So far he has smeared the electrical chamber 
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Myrna Loy as she was a few years ago 

when she appeared with Will Rogers in “A 

Connecticut Yankee.” The revived film is 
at the Strand. 
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Katharine Cornell in Shaw’s famous drama, ‘‘Saint Joan,” will play Chicago for another 
week and then will go to Madison to collect a University of Wisconsin degree June 22. 
Miss Cornell is expected to go on a nation-wide tour with the play next year and to visit 


Milwaukee. 


with everything from honey to vinegar with- 
out attracting a single victim. . . . Eddie Can- 


tor recently arrived from New York to stay 
in Hollywood permanently and is living in 
Lita Grey Chaplin’s home. . 


. Someone was 


complaining that writers of repute are treat- 
ed like office boys in the studios. “Yes,” said 
Robert Benchley, “judging by many a film. 
you’d think that the office boys were being 
treated like writers.” 


Alhambra—Federal Theater Players present 
the news drama ‘‘Triple A Plowed Under” on 
the stage beginning Tuesday 


Palace—'‘The King Steps Out,’’ Grace Moore, 
Franchot Tone; ‘‘Forgotten Faces,’’ Herbert 
Marshall, Gertrude Michael. : 


Riverside—One of Maj. Bowes’ units on 


Avalon—S unday - Tuesday, “Small Town 
Girl,” ““Yellow Dust’; Wednesday-Friday. 
“These Three.”’ “‘Roaming Lady.”’ 


Downer — Sunday-Tuesday, “Small Town 
Girl,’’ “‘Thirteen Hours by Air’’; Wednesday, 
Thursday, “‘Message to Garcia,” “‘Gentle Ju- 
lia’; Friday, Saturday, “Under Two Flags,” 
“T Married a Doctor "’ 


Egyptian—Sunday, Monday, “Captain Janu- 
ary,’’ *‘Love Before Breakfast” ; Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, ‘‘Sutter’s Gold,’”’ *“‘Big Brown Eyes’; 
Thursday, ‘“‘F Man,” ‘‘So Red the Rose’’; Fri- 
day, ‘‘Desire.’’ ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


Garfield — Sunday-Tuesday, ‘Small Town 
Girl,” ““Garden Murder Case’’; Wednesday-Sat- 
urday, ‘‘Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,’’ ‘““‘Widow 
From Monte Carlo.”’ : 

Juneau—Sunday, Monday, “Dancing Feet,’ 
“Trail of Lonesome Pine’’; Tuesday, Thursday, 
“These Three.’’ ‘‘Millions In the Air’’; Friday, 
“Woman Trap,”’ ‘‘Don’t Get Personal.”’ 

Lake—Sunday, Monday, ““Trail of Lonesome 
Pine,”’ ‘‘Don’t Get Personal’’; Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, “Give Us This Night,’’ ‘‘Love Before 
Breakfast’; Thursday, Friday, “F Man,” 
“Prisoner of Shark Island.” 


Modjeska—Sunday, Tuesday, “‘Small Town 


Downtown Houses 


stage; on screen, “Mine With the lron Door, 
Richard Arlen, Cecilia Parker 

Strand—Revival of Will Rogers’ “A Con- 
necticut Yankee” and “Private Number.” 

Warner—‘‘One Rainy Afternoon,” Francis 
Lederer; ‘‘Dracula’s Daughter,’’ Otto Kruger. 
Gloria Holden. 

Wisconsin—"‘Fury,’’ Spencer Tracy, Syivia 
Sidney: ‘‘Silly Billies,"’ Wheeler and Woolsey. 


Neighborhood Houses 


Girl,” “Garden Murder Case’’; Wednesday- 
Friday, ‘‘Desire,’’ ‘‘Panic On the Air.” 
Oriental—Sunday-Tuesday, *‘Mr. Deeds Goes 
to Town,’ ‘‘Tough Guy’’; Wednesday, ‘‘Lady 
of Secrets,”” “Panic On the Air’’; Thursday- 


Saturday, “Petticoat Fever,’ ‘‘Farmer In the 
Dell.”’ 
Paradise—Sunday, ‘‘Message to Garcia,’ 


“Gentle Julia’; Monday, “Everybody's Old 
Man’’; Tuesday-Friday, ‘“‘Under Two Flags. ' 
“The Witness Chair.’’ 


Shorewood—S u nda y-Wednesday, “Under 
Two Flags,’’ “I Married a Doctor’’; Thursday. 
Friday, ‘Voice of Bugle Ann,”’ ‘Every Satur- 
day Night.”’ 

Tower—Sunday-Tuesday, “Mr. Deeds Goes 
to Town,’’ ‘‘Tough Guy’’; Wednesday, ‘“‘Lady 
of Secrets,’’ ‘“‘Panic On the Air’’; Thursday- 


Saturday, ‘‘Petticoat Fever,’ ‘““Farmer In the 
Dell.”’ 

Uptewn—Sunday, Monday, ““Thirteen Hours 
by Air,’’ ‘‘Too Many Parents’’; Tuesday, Wed- 


nesday, “‘Widow From Monte Carlo,’ “Sky Pa- 
rade’; Thursday, Friday, “‘Boulder Dam, 
“Gentle Julia.”’ 

Venetian—S unday - Wednesday, ‘Captain 
January,” “‘Desire’’; Thursday, Friday, ‘‘Too 
Many Parents,"’ ‘‘Two In the Dark.” 
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dreddie Bartholomew's Latest Role - in a Real Court Drama 


Years of Bickering Over Boy Star 
End With a California Court Order 


By J. D. Spiro 


REDERICK CECIL BARTHOLO- 

MEW, whom film fans know better as 
; Freddie, has been a star of the Ameri- 
can cinema for 18 months or more, but none 
of the photoplays that scenarists have con- 
trived for him has been so poignantly and 
honestly realistic as the off-screen drama in 
which this young English lad has been re- 
luctantly starring since mid-April of this 
year. 

Opening*in London, the drama’s scenes lat- 
er moved to southern California, where most- 
ly in lawyers’ offices and courtrooms its plot 
has been unfolding week by week. 

The dramatic personae of this absorbing 
piece consists principally of the following: 

Freddie, aged 12 years on Feb. 8 last. 

Cecil Llewellyn Bartholomew, Freddie’s 
father, a copying clerk in the English civil 
service, bureau of agriculture and fisheries, 
who formerly lived at No. 2 Wallorton Gar- 
dens, East Sheen, London, England, and is 
now in Hollywood. 

Mrs. Lilian May Bartholomew, wife of Ce- 
cil and mother of Freddie, also in Hollywood. 

Miss Myllicent Mary Bartholomew, sister 
of Cecil, aunt of Freddie, who formerly lived 
at Warminster, 80 miles south of London, 
now resides in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Frederick Robert Bartholomew, father of 
Cecil, grandfather of Freddie; residence, 
Warminster, England. 

Mrs. Emma Bartholomew, mother of Cecil, 
grandmother of Freddie, also of Warminster. 

The story opens nine years ago in London. 
There in the crowded, smoky factory district 
of Harlesden lived the little family of a part- 
ly disabled World war veteran, Cecil Bar- 
tholomew. The household consisted of the 
father, the mother, Lilian May, and three 
children, Eileen, then 7 years of age; Hilda, 
5, and the baby, Frederick Cecil, 3. 


ECIL BARTHOLOMEW had served with 

the Canadian forces in the great con- 
flict, had been severely wounded and had 
come out of the war 84 per cent disabled 
(according to the standards of the British 
war office), and minus one leg. The Cana- 
dian government had awarded him a pension 
and to this he managed to add a small sum 
by working as a copyist in the British bu- 
reau of agriculture and fisheries. 

At this same time, down in the pleasant 
countryside of Wilts, at Warminster, 80 miles 
south of London, lived Frederick Robert and 
Emma Bartholomew, the parents of Cecil, 
with their unmarried daughter, Myllicent 
Mary. The elder Bartholomew was a retired 
accountant. 

Up to this moment little Frederick Cecil 
had known only the care of his father and 
mother, but late in 1927, for reasons which 
have been in dispute, he was taken from 
Harlesden to the home of his grandparents 
at Warminster. It was a fateful move for 
Freddie, for there he was given largely into 
the care of his aunt, Myllicent Mary, but for 
whose influence upon his childhood the 
drama now being played probably never 
would have been written. 

Aunt Myllicent, who soon came to be known 
to the boy as “Aunt Cissie,” took a fond and 
lively interest in her nephew. She soon dis- 
covered that he had far better than average 
mentality, a retentive memory and a sensi- 
tive nature. Before long the aunt was ab- 
sorbed in the boy, and a close bond began to 
be forged between them. 

By the time he was 5 years old, Freddie, 


under the tutelage of Aunt Cissie, could re- 
cite many little poems, and long passages of 
Shakespeare, which to him apparently 
seemed like music, for he is reported once to 
have remarked, “I don’t know what they 
mean, but I love the sound.” 

Aunt Myllicent saw such promise in little 
Freddie that in 1929 she made an agreement 
with his father by which she was to look 
after his education, with the understanding 
that the boy was to be permitted to live at 
the grandparents’ home. Under this agree- 
ment definite arrangements were made for 
the disposal of Freddie’s future earnings. 
These provided that the aunt was to receive 
all of these up to $2,500 in any one year. 


ARNINGS above that amount were to be 
divided, one-third to Aunt Myllicent, one- 
third to the grandparents and one-third to 
Freddie, to be placed in trust until he came 
of age. 

As soon as he was old enough, Freddie was 
placed in Lord Weymouth’s school at War- 
minster. One day his aunt decided that his 
talents deserved more than ordinary train- 
ing, so she took him up to London to bring 
him to the attention of Italia Conti, well 
known in the city as a drama and dancing 
coach. To Conti little Freddie made an in- 
stant appeal. 

Not long thereafter British International 
Pictures was looking for a child to play a 
small bit in a film play, “Fascination,” which 
was to star Madeleine Carroll, and Conti got 
Freddie an opportunity to meet the director 
and scenario editor of the picture at the film 
company’s offices. When Aunt Cissie took 
the boy to see the motion picture executives, 
Freddie did a few recitations, also some dance 
steps. 

Freddie got the part and after this picture 
came another. 

Then, in 1934, when Freddie was 10 years 
old, in Hollywood, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios began preparations to film “David 
Copperfield” and set about to find just the 
boy for the part. In the long search David 
O. Selznick, the associate producer, and 
George Cukor, the director, crossed over to 
London, and by July of that year Freddie was 
in Hollywood, definitely selected for the 
prized role. 

In “David Copperfield” Freddie was an in- 
stant hit. The picture swept him out of ob- 
scurity, made a film star out of him over 
night. 

Soon afterward he was cast in “Anna Kare- 
nina” as Garbo’s son, later co-starred with 
Victor McLaglen in “Professional Soldier,” 
then starred by his discoverer, Selznick, now 
producing independently, in “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 

In the meantime, about mid-September, 
1935, after Freddie had been in this country 
a little more than a year, his Aunt Myllicent 
applied to the courts of Los Angeles county 
for appointment as her nephew’s guardian. 

The guardianship was granted over pro- 
test of Freddie’s parents, but with support of 
the grandparents, who sent an affidavit to 
Los Anegeles declaring that Cecil’s “mode of 
living and insobriety resulted in lack of care 
and attention to his wife and family.” The 
affidavit further related that in 1927 Fred- 


die’s father had agreed to allow a brother in. 


Canada to adopt the boy. 

This guardianship action set in motion a 
long train of events which began with the 
publishing in a Londan Sunday newspaper, 
under the name of Freddie’s mother, of a 
series of six articles entitled, “My Fight for 
Freddie.” The instigator of these articles, it 
is said, was a London publicity man, and an 


The mother—Mrs. Lilian May Bartholo- 
mew, who sought to wrest custody from Fred- 
die’s aunt. 


arrangement is understood to have been 
made by which this publicity agent and Mrs. 
Bartholomew were to divide equally the sum 
of $1,500, the price agreed upon with the news- 
paper. This money, the mother said, she in- 
tended to use to enable her to cross the At- 
lantic to the United States and go personally 
to Los Angeles in order to make a legal fight 
for her son. 

As subsequently stated by her after she ar- 
rived in California, Mrs. Bartholomew got 
little for her newspaper articles, for by the 
time she had paid the promoter and a firm of 
London solicitors which had drawn up an 
agreement, only a small sum was left. Cer- 
tain persons in London, she says, then pro- 
posed that if she would go to New York, put 
herself in the hands of a lawyer in that city to 
be selected by them, and agree to supply 
through this lawyer newspaper stories which 
they said could be sold both in Manhattan 
and in Fleet Street, they would assist her in 
financing her trip to Los Angeles. 


UST what assistance was given is not di- 
J vulged, but Mrs. Bartholomew crossed the 
Atlantic in the steerage, and later traveled 
tourist class from New York to California. 
But at the suggestion, it is said, of a United 
States navy intelligence officer and an offi- 
cer of the United States customs service, 
whom she met en route, she changed her 
plans. These men urged her not to stop in 
New York but to hurry on to Los Angeles. 

This sudden switch, it is said, explains re- 
ports which were circulated when Mrs. Bar- 
tholomew failed to appear in New York as 
expected, to the effect that she had been 
-kidnaped. 

Soon after her arrival on the Pacific coast, 
the mother began a series of attacks in the 
Los Angeles courts to upset the aunt’s guard- 
ianship and obtain control of her son. In 
various affidavits, motions and answers filed 
on and subsequent to April 16, she averred 
that the reason she and her husband had sent 
Freddie to live with his grandparents when 
he was 3% years of age was that the smoke 
and fog of the factory district in which the 
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family was living was bad for his health, 
that doctors had advised her the boy should 
be taken to the country. 


She also asserted that it was definitely un- 
derstood that she and Freddie’s father would 
maintain control of the boy and would pro- 
vide for him. Payments, she said, were made 
to the grandparents from time to time and 
clothing and school fees provided. She and 
her husband and their two daughters also 
visited Freddie at Warminster from time to 
time and he likewise visited them, she as- 
serted, in London. 

Regarding the aunt, Mrs. Bartholomew set 
forth that Miss Myllicent was doing the 
household work at Warminster and acting as 
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nurse to Freddie, that the boy’s father, seek- 
ing to help him, made arrangements with the 
aunt at her suggestion to manage his affairs. 
For this purpose, Freddie’s father, she con- 
tinued, allowed the lad to live with his grand- 
parents. 

Mrs. Bartholomew further charged that 
Miss Myllicent Mary Bartholomew failed to 
pay for Freddie’s maintenance or schooling, 
and that she and her husband met all the 
bills presented to them, including such as 
were rendered after Freddie had gone to the 
United States. 

Only July 15, 1934, Mrs. Bartholomew told 
the court, Freddie’s grandfather wrote his 
son that Miss Myllicent had been invited to 


Freddie’s screen mothers: Greta 
Garbo (above) in ‘Anna Karen- 
ina.’ Dolores Costello Barry- 
more (left) in “Little Lord Faunt- 


leroy.” 


take a holiday in New York state with 
friends and that other friends in Har- 
row, England, had paid her fare and 
had given her £60. The letter, so the 


as saying that Freddie had no oppor- 
tunity as an actor in England but by 
taking him to the United States she 
might be able to interest some Ameri- 
can film company in him. 

When Miss Myllicent Bartholomew 
and Freddie arrived in New York, the 
mother continued, Myllicent said her 
destination was Scarsdale, N. Y¥:, where 
she intended to visit friends, but instead 
of going to Scarsdale, she and Freddie 
went directly to Hollywood, “where she 
had previously arranged with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios for Freddie to 
work in ‘David Copperfield.’ ” 

Freddie, so the mother explained, had 
up to this time always written weekly 
letters to his parents, but now he 
ceased to do so. After he reached Hol- 
lywood, no word was received from him, 
she asserted, adding that he had been 
prevented from corresponding with his 
parents and sisters. 

The mother’s affidavit also set forth 
that on Aug. 7, 1935, the aunt cabled an 
offer to pay Freddie’s father $35 a week 
if he would consent to her appointment 
as guardian and asking his permission 
to make a contract with Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer for Freddie at $1,000 a week. 

This offer and request the mother said 
she and her husband refused. 

Mrs. Bartholomew averred that neither 
she nor her husband had ever received any 
part of their son’s earnings, that the agree- 
ment made in 1929 between aunt and father 
(which she asserts was entered into without 
her knowledge) was illegal and had never 
been kept by the aunt. 

“The said Myllicent Mary Bartholomew,” 
she continued, “has at all times intended to 
profit out of the earnings of said minor and 
is not a fit person to be his guardian.” 


mother stated further, quoted the aunt | 
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ISS MYLLICENT MARY BARTHOLO- 
MEW made no extended answer to 
Freddie’s mother in the original court pro- 
ceedings in California, but she did charge 
that Mrs. Bartholomew was engaged with a 
group of London newspapers to send stories 
to England and that she wanted to see Fred- 
die only for publicity purposes. Then she 
added that “no normal] mother having a real 
affection for her child would make the ap- 
proach that has been made in this case.” 
Supporting her case, the grandparents filed 
separate affidavits in which they told of 
having gone from Warminster to London in 
October of 1935 to see their son and his wife 
and to try to put an end to -he publicity 
which was being given to the controversy in 
the newspapers. At that time, so Mrs. Emma 
Bartholomew, the grandmother, says, Fred- 
die’s mother stated that she did not want 
to contest Miss Myllicent’s guardianship. 


N CONCLUDING, the grandmother averred 

that Freddie’s parents had abandoned him 
‘and that his mother was not a fit person to 
have his care and control. 

When Mrs. Lilian May Bartholomew came 
to this country to wage her battle in the 
courts, she had the help and co-operation of 
her husband, Cecil, but shortly after she 
arrived in*Los Angeles he had a change of 
heart. In a cablegram to the court which 
was to hear the guardianship dispute he said 
that criticism of the aunt by him had been 
based on misunderstanding, and that he now 
had complete confidence in her, “subject to 
her co-operating with deponent and to de- 
ponent having joint contro] when deponent 
is within jurisdiction.” 

The cable was received in Los Angeles on 
Apr. 22. Just a day earlier the father filed 
a motion through lawyers acting separately 
from counsel for his wife to have the guar- 
dianship set aside and control of Freddie 
given to him. 

The first round of legal battle went by 
quick decision to the aunt. The court re- 
fused to set aside the guardianship on the 
ground that Mrs. Bartholomew had delayed 
too long her steps to oppose it. 

But the aunt’s victory was short lived. The 
mother then attacked her legal control as 
being no longer necessary, in view of the fact 
that one of the parents was now in Hollywood. 
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The aunt—Miss Myllicent Mary Bartholo- 
mew, who fought in court to remain Freddie's 
guardian. 


To this plea the court gave sympathetic ear 
and from the bench Judge Harry A. Arch- 
bald announced that he would so order un- 
less it were shown that Freddie’s mother 
was not a fit person to have charge of him. 

Lawyers for the aunt and counsel for the 
father pleaded for delay. The former said 
they would charge abandonment and that to 
do so they would have to obtain more evi- 
dence from England. 


HEN, bringing the dramatis personae of 
the drama to its full strength, the father 
arrived in Hollywood. 

In the controversy each side has accused 
the other of an excessive interest in Freddie’s 
earnings, which now amount te more than 
$40,000 a year. When Freddie started to 
work for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer his salary 
was $125 a week. By Sept. 18, 1935, Freddie 
had a new contract guaranteeing him $1,00¢ 
a week for 40 weeks. 

Under the guardianship Aunt Cissie is al- 
lowed $800 a month for the car and support 
of Freddie and it is understood that she also 
receives $100 a week from Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. The aunt’s first accounting, as of 
May 1, showed that between Sept. 18, 1934, 
and Mar. 31, 1936, Freddie had earned ap- 
proximately $30,000, while his expenses were 
approximately $15,000. 

With this fortune in salaries at stake al! 
the parties and their attorneys reached an 
agreement several days ago. By this agree- 
ment the aunt was to continue to have cus- 
tody of the child actor; his father and mother 
were to share in the earnings. 

Freddie’s earnings, by the terms of the 
pact, are to go first into a trust fund fer his 
benefit: then for the support of his father 
and mother, who plan to reside in Califor- 
nia, and then for the support of the boy him- 
self and his aunt-guardian. 

That was the agreement which was to be 
submitted to Judge Archbald for approval. 

The boy’s millions of friends and admirers 
hope that peace at last has crowned the years 
of misunderstanding and bickering over 
Freddie Bartholomew. 
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Roy Peterson, assistant musical director at WTM], has 10 reasons for that proud smile. Left to right they are (back row) Mary Ann, 
13; Jane, 18; Catherine, 16, and Norman, 17. (Front row) Rose Maree, 9; Joseph, 7; Robert, 4; Alice, 3; Roy, jr., 6, and Rich- 
ard, 10. Mr. and Mrs. Peterson are holding Robert and Alice. 


By BCL 


ILWAUKEE and WTMJ cannot 

boast a “Papa Dionne,” but it 

comes rather close in Roy Peter- 
son, assistant musical director at WTMJ, who 
is mighty proud of his 10 youngsters. They 
range in age from 3 to 18—with not a single 
musician in the lot! 

Roy explains it this way: “I know how 
hard it is to make a place in the music busi- 
ness today, with radio cutting into the the- 
ater business and sound pictures cutting out 
theater orchestras. Naturally, I try to shift 
the youngsters’ attention to a different ca- 
reer and when they pick out some particular 
line I do my best to encourage them. 

“Jane will go to Mount Mary college this 
fall te take a pre-nursing course on a schol- 
arship and Norman wants to go to night 
school to continue his studies on Diesel en- 
gineering. I don’t expect any of the children 
to help me; if they can just take care of 
themselves, they’ll ease the load.” 

Roy, who came to WTMJ in December, 
1928, has worked in almost every theater 
in Milwaukee as “side man” or leader. He 
directed vaudeville shows at the Majestic, 
Miller, Palace and Riverside before coming 
to radio. 


IS family of 10 children, of course, is his 
chief pride and joy. His first wife, who 
died some time after their marriage, present- 
ed him with a boy and, when he married the 
second time his family jumped to three at 
once, since his second wife had two girls by 
her first marriage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peterson, settling in Milwau- 


Roy Peterson Local ‘Papa Dionne’ 


kee after their marriage, raised the family 
to four children when Mary Ann was born 
13 years ago. Richard, who is 10 years old, 
followed, and the Peterson family began to 
assume large proportions with the births of 
Rose Marie, 9; Joseph, 7; Roy, jr., 6; Robert, 
4, and Alice, the youngest, who is 3 years old. 

This large flock on a musician’s income 
has naturally taxed the Peterson purse, but as 
Roy states, “Mama gets the check every week. 
I don’t have any idea where it goes after 
that but she makes it stretch and she gets 
all the credit for it. I know there isn’t a 
better financier in the world than my wife. 
She’s does wonders with money. 

“Of course, it hasn’t been bad, except 
when sickness came When we were quar- 
antined for scarlet fever and whooping cough 
things looked mighty black, but as long as 
we’re all healthy it’s really a joy to beat the 
old budget and have 10 fine youngsters be- 
sides. 

“There’s just one thing I’m sorry about— 
the children don’t have any aunts or uncles 
to bring them those little presents that rela- 
tives do. Both my wife and I are only chil- 
dren, so they miss that—but I guess that 
picture you’re running proves that they get 
everything else and we’re a happy gang.” 

The picture—shown above—certainly does! 


Chicago Educators to 
Discuss Wage Rule 


“The Minimum Wage Decision,” in which 
the United States supreme court recently de- 
clared unconstitutional the New York mini- 
mum wage law, will be discussed at the Uni- 


{Journal Staff Photo] 


versity of Chicago round table Sunday at 
10:30 a. m. over the N. B. C.-WMAQ network. 
Speakers will be Raleigh Stone, professor of 
industrial relations; William H. Spencer, 
dean of the school of business, and Stuart P. 
Meech, professor of finance. 


Louis Heavyweight 
Fight on W TM] 


Clem McCarthy, noted N. B. C. sports an- 
nouncer, and Edwin C. Hill, radio commenta- 
tor, will broadcast the ringside description of 
the Joe Louis-Max Schmeling heavyweight 
fight over WTMJ and the combined National 
Broadcasting Co. networks Thursday, June 
18. The bout will go on the air from the 
Yankee stadium, New York, at 8 p. m. 

Hill and McCarthy were last heard as a 
“battle of the century broadcast team” in 
the slashing eucounter between the Brown 
Bomber and Maxie Baer At that time, they 
were selected by audition from among hun- 
dreds of announcers and sports experts who 
were tried out on descriptions of professional 
fighters who went into action in studios. 

The pair did such a brilliant job of the last 
fight, as evidenced by plaudits they received 
on sports pages throughout the country, that 
they were given the new assignment. 

McCarthy is familiar to-N. B. C. listeners 
as a rapidfire commentator on all kinds of 
sports events and as the “voice” of the Pathe 
News sports films. Hill is noted as news 
commentator, correspondent, author and 
world traveler. He is appearing with Mc- 
Carthy through the permission of his regular 
sponsor. 

The Louis-Schmeling fight will be heard 
exclusively over both the N. B. C. Red and 
N. B. C. Blue networks, including 96 sta- 
tions. It will also be broadcast to Spain, 
Germany and other foreign countries. 
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Colombia Loses 


Lead in Number 


of I ransmitters 
By DX 


{Short Wave Editor] 


RE-ALLOCATION of frequencies 
ofA and power increase of Colombian 

short wave stations has been go- 
ing on slowly for several months. Last week 
two Colombians, silent for the last two 
months, returned to the air and a third 
changed frequency. 

“Tmisora "Phileo” Station HJ4ABP, Me- 
dellin, one of the strongest in that country, 
is now broadcasting daily on a new fre- 
quency of 6.025 megacycles, although an- 
nouncements from the station have it at 6.03 
megacycles. The station, formerly on 6.135 
megacycles, is heard between 5 and 10 p. m., 
but suffers from interference from other 
Latin stations on adjacent channels. 

Off the air for several months, Station 
HJ4ABD, Medellin (5.77), and HJN, “Radio 
Nacional,” Bogota (5.95), have reappeared 
on their regular frequencies and schedules. 
Both stations are clear of any interference. 

Always a leader in the number of short 
wave broadcasters, Colombia relinquished 
this lead, as many of its stations have ceased 
broadcasting. The following broadcasters 
have not been heard for some time, but may 
return on the same or new frequencies in 
the future: HJ1ABB (6.45), HJ1ABC (6.005), 
HJiABJ (6.025), HJ2ABC (5.97), HJ2ABD 
(5.99), HJ4ABA (11.81), HJ4ABC (6.08), 
HJ4ABC (6.46), HJ5ABC (6.15), HJ5ABE 
(14.12). 

Following is a list of all Colombians heard 
here at present: 

Call Location 


HJ4ABD Medellin 
HIN Bogota 


Megs. Schedule 


5.77 5 to 10:15 p. m. 
§.95 Irr. 5 to 10 p. m, 


HJ3ABH Bogota 6.012 5 to 10:15 p. m. 
HJ4ABP Medellin 6.025 6 to 10 p. m. 
HJ1IABG Barranquilla 6.04 5:30to10 p. m. 
HJ3ABD Bogota 6.052 5:30 to 11 p.m. 
HJ5ABD Cali 6.085 5 to 10:30 p. m. 
HJ4ABE Medellin 6.095 5 to 10 p. m. 
HJ4ABB Manizales 6.108 5:30 to 10 p. m. 
HJ3ABX Bogota 6.122 5:30 to 10 p. m. 
HJ3ABF Bogota 6.175 6 to 10:15 p. m. 
HIJU Buenaventura 9.50 Mon., Wed., Fri., 7 

to 10 p. m 
HJ1ABP Cartagena le 5 to 10 p. m. 

* 


Station CT1AA, Lisbon, Portugal (9.665), is 
again being heard after a silence of several 
weeks. The station broadcasts Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays between 2:30 and 5 
p.m. The identification signal is a cuckoo 
call. 

* * oo 

ECEPTION of Europeans continues ex- 

cellent in the evenings. Berlin and Dav- 
entry stations on the 15, 11 and 9 megacycle 
bands are the most reliable. Station DJB, 
Berlin (15.20), broadcasts the entire trans- 
mission directed to North America from 
3:50 to 9:45 p. m. and affords plenty of com- 
petition to GSF (15.14) and GSP (15.31). Be- 
tween the hours of 9 a. m. and 2 p. m. recep- 
tion of Europeans is poorest, the only stations 
heard between those hours being above 15 
megacycles (below 20 meters). On 31 meters 
(9.5 megs.) Europeans are poor until about 
5 p. m. Rome’s 2RO (9.635) is best during the 
“American Hour” broadcasts three times 
weekly. The League of Nations’ broadcasts 
Saturdays from 4:30 to 5:15 p. m. over HBL 
(9.595) are weak and indistinct due to inter- 
ference from W3XAU, Philadelphia (9.59). 

* * * 

A letter of verification from Leopolds- 
ville, Belgian Congo, states the frequency of 
OPL, a commercial phone, is 20:05 megs. and 
not 20.04 as published in the various short 
wave lists. The station may be heard phon- 
ing Belgium mornings between 9 and 11 
o’clock. Station OPM (10.14) has not been 
heard for several months. According to 
reports, a new Australian, VK6ME, Perth, 


will soon be in operation broadcasting in the 


31-meter (9:5 meg.) band. . . Anew Rus- 
sian station is to take the air shortly on 9:52 
megacycles with evening broadcasts. At pres- 
ent Moscow’s RNE (12.00) broadcasts daily 
between 2 and 5 p. m. but is very weak here. 
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Visit to La Crosse, Wis. 
Held Thnills for Burns 


dian from Van Buren, Ark., has had 

some interesting experiences as a ma- 
rine in the World war and as a performer 
on the stage and radio, but none more thrill- 
ing than the day in 1916, when he almost 
drowned in the Mississippi river at La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Bob tells the story himself. “I was selling 
street car advertising at the time, and hap- 
pened to be in La Crosse. Since I was born 
on the river and lived on it a lot as pilot of 
_-a ferry, I was naturally a good swimmer. I 

went for a plunge in the old river, and swam 
out to the middle pier, being able to make 
my way safely because of my natural speed 
in the water. Another fellow tried to follow 
me. 

“TJ didn’t notice him until he was calling 
for help. I swam over to him, told him to put 
his hand on my shoulder. Instead he grabbed 
me around the neck. I had a deuce of a time 
holding him. We finally made it to a a pier, 
but I was almost ready to go down when a 
boat towing a barge spotted us and came and 
picked us up. z 

‘Later, in Tours, France, a fellow walked 
up to me and sure enough, it was the fellow 
whose life I was credited with saving. He 
wrote me a letter since I have been on the 

air, but, by golly, I can’t locate it and I forget 
his name. I spent several weeks in La Crosse, 
and used to have some pretty good friends 
there.” —e 


Bs BURNS, the bazooka tootin’ come- 


URNS, now starring weekly on Bing 
Crosby’s program over WTMJ-_N. B. C., 
has come a long way to success in films and 
radio. Forty years ago, at the age of 6, he 
started taking mandolin lessons in his home 
town of Van Buren. “My uncle,’ he says 
(there’s always an uncle), “played the piano, 
and my brother, Farrar, played the guitar. I 
also learned to play the jew’s harp, piano, 
banjo and guitar. Nobody else can play a 
bazooka, so I took that up and stayed with it. 
Bob was about 15 when the “Black Cat 
Minstrels” played his home town of Van 
Buren and he heard one of the show’s star 
performers play a one-string cigar box fiddle. 


= 


Bill Hogan and his Californians open an 
indefinite engagement at the Empire room 
of the Schroeder hotel Monday noon with 
daily broadcasts over WIM] during 
luncheon and after theater sessions. Ho- 
gan’s organization has been heard recently 
from the Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago. 


A friend of Bob’s, who heard the act and 
didn’t think much of it, boasted to the man- 
ager that they had a lad right there in Van 
Buren who could play better music on two 
hunks of gas pipe. “Well, bring him around,” 
replied the manager, “and we’ll see.” Bob 
gave a performance and was hired to travel 
with the show at $3 a week and board. 

When the “Black Cat Minstrels” reached 
New Orleans and disbanded, Bob sent for his 
brother Farrar and they formed an instru- 
mental team, a combination of mandolin, 
guitar and bazooka, and started around the 
country playing cafes, picking up jobs here 
and there, wherever they could, and finally 
landed in vaudeville. ‘When the World war 
broke, Bob went to France and organized a 
jazz band—still playing the bazooka. 

Following the armistice he returned to the 
United States, going to-New York. : 

“TI took a job that sent me to Atlantic City 
selling windshield ‘cakes. These were a 
preparation which you wiped on the wind- 
shield so it would shed water. Well, it turned 
out to be a rainless summer so I found myself 
playing the bazooka in Joe Moss’ Beaux 
Arts cafe. 

“Then I found a concession man, and he 
proposed that we go 50-50 in a boardwalk 
yacht race. I took ever the whole concession 
space for the last month and a half of the 
season and cleared $8,000. That made me 
conclude I was a financier but I was shortly 
to learn differently. 


66 GIRL by the name of Betty Fisher had 

five concessions up the boardwalk so 
we got married and the next year we opened 
up a dance hall. We started out like a million 
dollars in Atlantic City, and then it began to 
rain, and it rained all summer. 

“Well, sir, the first thing I knew I didn’t 
have a windshield cake and I was back play- 
ing the bazooka. But that bazooka has been 
my good luck omen, and as long as I have to 
play it, I guess I’ll keep getting along.” 

Bob then continued to troup about the 
country, playing in vaudeville with his ba- 
zooka and, for a time, appearing as a black- 
face comedian. He gravitated to Hollywood 
about four years ago, playing minor parts, but 
left after Hollywood’s cool reception and 
went to New York to try for work on the air. 

Rudy Vallee gave him his first network 
“break” and the advertising agency, who also 
handles the “Music Hall” on Thursday nights, 
put him on with Paul Whiteman. His popu- 
larity with listeners kept him on the air when 
Bing Crosby took over the hour and now he 
is a regular feature—with his bazooka—on 
the program. His stories of his innumerable 
“uncles” are always amusing, but it is the 
bazooka playing which makes him distinctive 
on the air. 

Asked how he came to call his gas pipe 
contraption a bazooka, Bob explained it this 
way: “Down in Van Buren, Ark.,” said he, 
“when a person talks a lot we say that he 
blows his bazoo. Now it also takes a lot of 
wind to blow a bazooka, and all I did was to 
add ‘ka’ to this root word bazoo and I got a 
name for the instrument that sounds Rus- 
sian—like balalaika. So that is how I came 
to call the instrument a bazooka. And I 
might add,” continued Bob, “that there is only 
one bazooka in the world today—the one I 
use in all my performances and the same that 
I made over 30 years ago. 

“I take very good care of the instrument 
and have a special instrument case in which I 
carry it. I played the instrument for many 
years before coming to radio and before all 
kinds of audiences—even the crowned heads 
of Europe.” 


‘Girl Alone’ Serial 
Starts on WTM] 


“Girl Alone,” the story of the young heiress 
of a tremendous fortune who decides in her 
early youth that money is a handicap in the 
‘search for true romance, makes its debut over 
WTMJ Monday at 10:30 a.m. Its novel, true 
to life plot and sincere characterizations have 
gained the program a remarkably large and 
loyal following. 

Fayette Krum of the N. B. C. Chicago staff, 
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Bob Burns, the bazooka tooting comedian from Van Buren, Ark., who shot to popularity 


on Bing Cresby’s program, is shown above with the “bazooka.” 


The story of Burns’ 


narrow escape from drowning at La Crosse, Wis., is told on this page. 


author of “Girl Alone,” is well qualified by ex- 
perience and background to chronicle the ex- 
periences of Patricia, the “girl alone,” in the 
social and business world. She has handled 
a variety of editorial assignments on metro- 
politan newspapers, from conducting a col- 
umn of advice to the lovelorn to covering 
sports, being at one time the only woman 


sports writer on any large newspaper in the 
United States. 

As assistant society editor, Miss Krum 
acquired a broad insight of the social whirl, 
and from that vantage point gleaned an un- 
derstanding of the intrigues, disappointments 
and successes among the socially ambitious 
which she has woven into her story. 


Sidewalk Reporter on Arr; 
Nancy Grey at New Period 


USS WINNIE starts a new five-a- 

week series of programs Monday at 

12:45 p. m., interviewing passers-by 

at N. Fifth st. and W. Wisconsin 

av. in a feature to be known as “The Side- 

walk Reporter.” It will be heard from Mon- 

days through Fridays at 12:45 p. m. under the 
sponsorship of a biscuit company. 

On each 15-minute broadcast, Russ will ask 
pedestrians questions of opinion and con- 
troversy, touching frequently on matters of 
particular importance to Milwaukeeans. No 
“stunt” questions, intended to trip and em- 
barrass the questionee, will be asked. 

* * * 

Larry Lawrence returns to the air with his 
“Barnyard Frolic” feature which was so 
popular on WTMJ two years ago. The pro- 
gram will be heard from Mondays through 
Saturdays from 11:15 to 11:45 a. m. and will 
again feature the music of “The Cowhands,” 
six-piece rhythm combination. 

Three times a week, the Park av. Hill 
Billies, Arkahsas exponents of the Hoosier 
Hotshots’ rhythm, will appear on the broad- 
casts in addition to the regular talent. John- 
ny Olson, Pappy and the “Hillbillies” will 
be heard each Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. This arrangement cancels their Mon- 
day and Saturday programs at 5 p. m. 

* *+ * 

Nancy Grey and her “What’s New in Mil- 

waukee” program change to an earlier hour 


beginning Monday when the half hour feature 
will be heard beginning at 9:15 a. m. over 
WTMJ from Mondays through Saturdays. 
The program will continue in the same style 
as in the past. 

On Monday’s program, Mrs. Grey will pre- 
sent June Hamilton Rhodes, internationally 
known fashion expert who will discuss cur- 
rent trends in style. Mrs. Grey met Miss 
Rhodes at a party in Paris last summer dur- 
ing her tour of French salons. 

* + * 

Because of the above three program sched- 
ules and the addition of the serial, “Girl 
Alone,” to the WTMJ program lists, several 
other features change time this week. The 
broadeast from Judge Page’s traffic court 
session Tuesday will. be heard hereafter at 
10:45 a. m. 

Mary Baker will be heard at 8:30 a. m. 
daily except Thursdays, when she will appear 
at9a.m. On that day each week, WTMJ will 
present Ralph Kirbery, the “Dream Singer,” 
with Al and Lee Reiser, piano team, at 8:30 
a. m. : 

Rose Helen Bink, the “Sweetheart of Song,” 
will be heard at 9:45 a. m. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays and at 11 a. m. Saturdays; the 
Voice of Experience broadcasts at 9:45 a. m. 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
Heinie’s Grenadiers start their noontime pro- 
grams at 11:50 a. m. daily, immediately fol- 
lowing the “Badger Spotlight.” 
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Eve Arden 


‘Secrets of Art 


of Stooging Are 
Never Revealed 


By Ruth Arell 


ET’S enter the stage door of the Col-. 


umbia Radio Playhouse where Eve 

Arden and Phil Regan are rehearsing 

their broadcast. Eve (who is dis- 

tantly related to a girl by the same name 

who once heckled Adam) seems to be mak- 

ing a nuisance of herself, to judge from the 

expression of Phil. Yet Phil, who used to 

be a cop and is now a tenor, seems in no 
hurry to hustle her off to the cooler, 

As a matter of fact, every once in a while 
the former cop would call out, “Good work, 
Eve,” when she got in a particularly cruel 
erack. It all looked as if it would bear looking 
into. So, when a halt was called for a breath- 
ing spell, I asked Eve how a lady felt when she 
became a stooge. Was there any kind of 
a future for a girl who made good at being 
@ nuisance? And got paid for being a pest? 

“How do I feel, for I assume you mean me 
by the ‘lady’ business? Well, most of the 
time I feel like asking for a raise,” she 
replied. 


IGHT then and there I could see we were 
kindred souls who thought along the 
same lines, so I asked her for the lowdown 
on stooging as a genteel art. I felt that Eve, 
who was born in San Francisco (you know, 
the place Major Bowes put on the map) and 
who has appeared in a number of dramatic 
stock companies where she played roles from 
an aged grandmother to an apple cheeked 
young lass, would be the ideal person to tell 
me how to train for stooging. 

Her skill at mimicry and sly burlesque has 
landed her in many revues. In the Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1934 she played aunt with Willie 
Howard as nephew. In the recent Follies 
stage show she played the mother to Fanny 
Brice’s Baby Snooks. In this same show she 
also acted as if she thought a man were a 
sign and symbol to go goofy. When she 
wasn’t Mama Snooks, she appeared in a 
mumber of skits with Bob Hope in which the 
pet result, after all is said and done, was 


pretty hopeless. 
“To begin with,” she points out, reminding 


me that stooges have a beginning, even if 
their end is not yet in sight, “a stooge is born, 
not made. So, if you weren’t born right, you 
better go back and start all over again. You 
see, there are three kinds of people in the 
world: men, women and stooges. You can 
always tell a stooge—even if you cannot tell 
it much—by the fact that it was born with 
a funny bone in its mouth. 

“Anyone who says that’s how ‘stooge’ came 
to be another name for “bonehead’ will be 
reported to the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Stooges. 


6cTN ORDER to be a stooge, you must be a 

cosmopolitan, on intimate terms with 
crowned heads and flat arches. Also assorted 
heels. One can also learn all about it fight- 
ing at a department store bargain counter. 
Or you can have the same mental hazard by 
trying to take up a collection for Italian spa- 
ghetti growers in Ethiopia, although person- 
ally I’m not superstitious. 

“You know what I’d like to do? Don’t tell 
me, let me guess. I’d like to retire to a 75- 
acre farm in Texas. I’d raise 67 acres of 
thin skinned pecans and then I’d have some- 
thing to show every time I felt like saying, 
‘Nuts to you!’ I’d also raise three acres of 
thick skinned children. And I’m going to 
give all my boys and girls names beginning 
with the letter O. Yet I never peek through 
the holes in Swiss cheese. 

“You follow me, I hope not? Now where 
were we? Oh, yes, you see now why ice 
cream has no bones. 

“Well, goodby dear. And skip the gutter.” 

Nice girl, Eve. 


HAT should have warned me. Maybe I 

should have dropped the whole thing 
right then and there. Besides, if there is a 
future in being a nuisance, I want to find out 
about it. I feel that I owe it to my readers 
to let them know how much of a nuisance a 
girl can be for value received. 

In search of fresh inspiration, I got out 
the family bus to go for a ride. Just as I 
pushed the first valve down and wound up 
the coffee grinder, the postman rang twice 
and delivered a package. After undressing 
it from its seven veils of cellophane, I found 


Meet Agnels 
Moorehead 
(right) in her 
favorite role— 
upsetting P hiil 
Baker on his 
Sunday broad- 
cast by a back- 
seat driving act. 
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it to be that best selling book entitled, “The 
History of Backseat Driving,” published by 
Blowout and Patch, and written by Agnes 
Moorehead. 

Agnes, I’ll have you know, is the dainty 
damsel who harasses Phil Baker, Bottle and 
Beetle every Sunday night over the air. She 
is both nervous and historical, can scream 
in three registers (including the cash regis- 
ter), has an automatic cut-off, always wants 
to go home and thinks everything Phil does 
is wrong. Which just about makes her unan- 
imous. 

“The very girl,” said I to myself. Since 
Agnes pesters Baker from the back seat dur- 
ing their imaginary tour of the networks, she 
should be just the one to tell me all about 
stooging. Especially since she lives no place, 
mostly anywhere, and won the pennant for 
indoor baseball in 1903 by driving a two- 
cylinder bazooka to Canarsie and back at all. 
She has never been behind a wheel since, 
although plenty of times behind the eight- 
ball. 


<<]? OPERATES on the same basis as ef- 
fective back seat driving, which is accom- 
plished through a fundamental fear that the 
worst is about to happen—in fact, that it’s 
overdue. For example, whenever I see a 
curve, a red light, a man with a long green 
beard, or a black and white cat in the road 
with a short left hind leg, I invariably push 
my feet through the floorboards, press one 
knee against Phil Baker’s back, and scream 
twice in the key of E flat,” she said. 

“If Phil doesn’t stop at once, I scream an 
octave higher, grab him around the neck and 
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hang on until the beautiful Baker eyes are 
closed and the beautiful Baker face turns a 
dull navy blue—the shade that’s so fashion- 
able just now. Then I let Beetle revive him 
with the aid of his Bottle. 

“You know, I’ve just cut my dear, dear 
book down to 73 friendly chapters. Just to 
show you how friendly, the titles of some of 
them are: ‘Phil Baker’s Universal Joints’, 
‘Baker Even Dozen Know How to Drive,’ 
‘Re-Charging Baker Every 500 Miles,’ ‘Bak- 
er’s Beetle’s Bottled in Bond’ and ‘Baker and 
Other Flat Tires I Have Known.’ 

“You know, much as he hates to do so, 
Baker admits I’m the ideal back seat driver. 
If you'll excuse my nervous simper, I’ll show 
you: all the truck we collected in the towns 
we've been allowed to,enter. We've got the 
cutest way of adding to this collection. All 
Baker has to do is to take the top down and 
play an accordion solo while we lie pleated 
along the radiator. When we left the last 
town I found the rear seat overflowing with 
three oil stoves, some andirons, a brass lamp 
shade and 50 pounds of country dressed 
brick. 

“And now‘! want to thank you for your in- 
teresting talk on stooging. It’s been very 
helpful. If there is anything else I want to 
know, just send me the nickel and I’ll call 
you down for it.” 

Readers, I’m stymied. It’s a conspiracy, 
that’s what it is. Here are two of the best 
stooges in the business, but they just won’t 
reveal their trade secrets and tell me how 


they get that way. AllI can say is, being a 
nuisance on the radio pays well. And it’s 
nice work if you can get it. 
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- Sunday, June 14, 1936 


to | wo Full ‘Families’ 


T ISN’T unusual these days to find radio 
stars who are also wives and mothers. 
But it is unusual to find them facing the 
problem which Gertrude Berg faces—that of 
being mother to two families at the same 
time, one real and one imaginary. 
You all know Gertrude Berg as the creator 


of the Goldbergs, that famous radio family 


Whose tribulations are being aired now over 


the Columbia network. 


Perhaps you have also read of her real 
household, of her husband who is a success- 
ful chemical engineer, her two children, 
Cherney Robert and Harriet, and her cozy 


never guess the complications that arise from 
Gertrude Berg’s double life. 


and finding time not only for writing put di- 


_recting and acting in five shows a week. 
What really makes it difficult for Gertrude. 
Berg, however, is keeping track of the activ- . 


ities of her two families. 
She never writes her scripts ahead, because 
that mixes her up. The Goldbergs have a 


day by day life with its little events and. 

happenings, just as real to her as the life .. 
of the Bergs. 

For example, there is the little matter of. 

: birthdays. Now let us say that July 10 is 


circled on the calendar as a birthday. But is 
it Sammy Goldberg’ s birthday, or that of her 
own son, Cherney. 

And it is no simple matter to keep the de- 
mands of the two families from interfering 
with each other. 


OT long ago, for instance, Gertrude Berg 
was giving an important Friday night 
family dinner. There were to be 24 guests, 
with evening clothes the order of the day, 
gefulte fish, chicken and-noodles, and all the 
trimmings. : 

Everything went off smoothly. Then, in the 

middle of dinner, the Goldbergs popped in- 
sistently into Gertrude Berg’s mind. It was 
just a brief incident in the life of her imagi- 
nary family, but it was not to be denied. 
_ Mrs. Berg excused herself and went into 
the library for a moment. Three hours later 
her family knocked on the door. She was 
still writing feverishly, and had forgotten all 
about the dinner party. 

Sometimes a voice, a snatch of conversa- 
tion, an incident in the lives of her servants, 
starts her off. Immediately she retires to 
the library and starts to write in her hasty, 
scrawling longhand. Only her husband can 
read her writing, so he transcribes it on the 
typewriter for her when several scripts have 
accumulated. 

Mrs. Berg is not a woman who believes 
that her career is more important than a 
family. Her job of being a mother comes 


first. But sometimes the exigencies of busi- 


ness make it difficult for her to deal with 
her problem of discipline. She has worked 
out her own solution for combining the two. 

Occasionally the shenanigans of the Berg 
children emerge on the air as the doings of 
the Goldbergs. And when Mrs. Berg comes 
home after a broadcast of misbehaving Gold- 
bergs, she is likely to be greeted by 14-year- 
old Cherney with an anxious: 

“Mother! Was that supposed to be me to- 
night, when Sammy spoke?” 

And mother often has to admit that it was. 
But it would be hard to find a more effective 


way of showing Cherney just why he 
shouldn’t do or say certain things. 


-: a! THAT doesn’t work, Gertrude Berg has 


4 another trick of making discipline take 
which has become something of a family 
joke by now. If Cherney or Harriet commits 

.a youthful indiscretion, she looks at the cul- 

prit with sadness in her deep brown eyes and 

says: 

“Tm a failure. I’m a successful failure.” 
It almost always works. 
As all Goldberg fans know, the mythical 

air family, having climbed to Park av., has 


“met with reverses and is starting all over 


. 2 i N ork’s east side. 
pine paneled duplex apartment, but you’d Saehe oe ee She 


--It-is a life far removed from the circle in 


-which Mrs. Berg moves on Central Park 


- West. But she keeps in touch with it through 
It’s exacting enough making a HonseN ola | 


“like hers run smoothly, even with benefit of 
efficient secretary, maid, cook and chauffeur, . 


her tremendous interest in people. 

Quite a while ago she started exploring. 
With her secretary—and constant compan- 
ion—Mrs. Fannie Merrill, she would go off 
on jaunts, leaving Harriet and Cherney in 
‘charge of their governess. 

All day long Mrs. Berg and Mrs. Merrill 
would explore New York, getting to know as 
-many different kinds of people as they could. 

Sometimes in the evening they would drop 
in on a Broadway dance emporium. The two 
women would sit ‘down and watch the floor. 
Soon they would be talking to the hostesses. 
Now and then the young ladies became sus- 
picious of the questioners. ~ They thought 
they were being high hatted. And they would 
explain hastily: 

“You see we really only do this at night. 
In the day time we go to college.” 

Mrs. Berg just smiled sympathetically. She 
didn’t laugh because, behind the obvious 
white lie, she saw the very human desire to 
make a good impression. In the ladies’ 
lounge she would watch the girls coming and 
going, their actions, their tone of voice, their 
coquetry and their expert manner of apply- 
ing make-up. 


NE night Mrs. Berg and her companion 

were walking along Eighth av. when 
their attention was attracted by a middle 
aged woman, poorly dressed, who was stag- 
gering uncertainly across the street. Some- 
thing about her prompted “Molly” to grab 
her friend by the arm and follow. The wom- 
an’s destination was a telegraph office, where 
she asked the man at the counter to send a 
wire asking for money. When the telegram 
had been dispatched, the woman started out 
the door with Mrs. Berg and Mrs. Merrill 
close behind. 

“Can we help you across the street?” they 
asked, noticing the woman’s hesitancy. 

She was glad to accept their offer—and 
then she asked if they would buy her a cup 
of coffee. Sitting in the restaurant, she told 
them of her start as a chorus girl in the Fol- 
lies; about her daughter who had a good po- 
sition but never came to see her mother any 
more. For all her sympathy, Gertrude Berg 
could understand how the daughter felt. 

And the next time she wrote an address for 
“Molly’s” Forum on the air, she was careful 
to point out that parents have duties to their 
children as well as the other way around. 

So from her own family, from dance halls, 
club meetings, from theater lobbies, smart 
restaurants, the homes of friends, public 
buildings, any spot in the world that Mrs. 
Berg visits, come the words and phrases, the 
characters and situations that she re-creates 
for the Goldbergs. She just can’t help listen- 
ing to and observing the people around her. 
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ertrude Berg Mother 
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Gertrude Berg, creator of ‘‘The Goldbergs,”’ 


patterns the radio drama 


after her own family life. 


[Editor’s Note: Only those letters carry- 
ing full name and address of the sender 
will be printed. If you do not want your 
name published, however, please make a 
statement to that effect and only initials 
will be used.] 


Regarding Critics 

Dear BCL: There is in Milwaukee a group 

of people who have appointed themselves 
critics. This group takes it upon itself to 
criticize radio programs. In their criticism, 
which is biased and reeking with envy, they 
fail to realize that there are other forms of 
criticism beside destructive. Those are sug- 
gestive and constructive. Both of these are 
totally disregarded by the so-called critics. 
_ They do not criticize logically; they can- 
not, for they have not the experience. Do 
not mistake me, I do not criticize you, BCL, 
because your criticism is constructive, and 
being radio editor of The Journal you must 
necessarily be competent. 

The critics wholly disregard the feelings 
of the radio artist. They do not place them- 
selves in the artists’ position and ask them- 
selves, “How would I react to such criti- 
cism?” 

I would suggest that a ersae not liking 
a program should not listen to it. They fail 
to realize that it takes plenty of intestinal 
fortitude to stand in front of a microphone 
knowing that some of the listeners are try- 
ing to break them. It is a well known fact 
that these “critics” could never have the 
nerve to enter radio, but yet they criticize. 

JEROME M. 
Milwaukee. 


[Editor’s Note: I’m not trying to defend 
this “group,” but you should remember 
that some of the country’s best critics were 
terrible actors.] 

* * a 


Rhythm and Rhyme 


Dear BCL: Roses to the Week-End Revue 
and Rhythm and Rhyme and to Bob Heiss 
for bringing back our favorite comedy trio 
to the air—Filbert, Serrono and Hazel. They 
lead in the fun making and the music is 
also of chain caliber. It proves that WTMJ 
can compare with the best when it tries. 
Alice Carroll, Milwaukee. .. . The Rhythm 
and Rhyme program on WTMJ last Satur- 
day night was the best WTMJ ever put on. 
If the station could put on more such pro- 
grams they could rate with the Chicago sta- 
tions. This Rhythm and Rhyme had every- 


things—class, appeal, good music and sing- 
ing and clever announcing. It also is about 
time that our Milwaukee tenor, Allen Timm, 
has a half-hour evening program; he rates 
it. Why haven’t you given listeners breaks 
like this before? Mr. and Mrs. W. Livingston, 
Milwaukee, 
* * e 
Classical Music 


Dear BCL: I see others are asking for one 
or two programs of semi-classical musie and 
the singing of Nelson Eddy and others of 
the same type. Personally, I think one-half 
of John Olson’s programs could be of this 
type of music and the other half “crazy” 
music. But give us our classical half straight 
—not mixed with Cab Calloway. How I de- 
test his music—if it can be called that. 

MRS. K. A. YOUNG 


* * * 


Masters of Rhythm 


Dear BCL: I am dropping you a line to 
tell you how much I enjoy the Masters of 
Rhythm program. After listening every 
morning I must say John Olson has a lot to 
do with making my.day much more cheerful. 

WALTER WADE 


x a * 
Comte’s Friend 


Dear BCL: I agree with J. B. when he 
states that we hear too much John Olson 
and not enough George Comte. Why don’t 
we hear more programs announced by 
George Comte? I think he is one of the 
best announcers on the WTMJ staff and [ 
would like to hear him on daytime programs. 

LESTER CAREY 
* * 
Johnny’s Singing 

Dear BCL: Last week I read where some 
person wrote to tell that he thought he could 
sing as good as John Olson. Well, after all, 
Johnny didn’t go out for singing. He went 
out for announcing, so why should he be 
such a professional singer? Johnny Olson 
is the best announcer on your station. Heinie 
is also good but why all that silly stuff on 
their programs. I like his orchestra a lot. 
I wish your Roses and Thorns column could 
be made bigger. I like Major Bowes. [ 
think he likes himself, but that’s his business 
and why shouldn’t he? MISS M. J. L. 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Racine, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Watertown, Wis. 
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Johnny Olson 
Closes Third 


Year on Revue 


Radio City Music Hall Symphony, 11 
a. m., WENR, with Edwina Eustis, 
contralto. 

The Firebird ..... ooccecceses cp Stravinsky 


Popular Selections .....---> ear De Falla 

i Roose i peak Edwina Eustis 
eam: os Deu D’Artifice (Fireworks)..... . Stravinsky 
Petrouchka ....---+secereeeeeres Stravinsky 


Magic Key Hour, 12 noon, WTMJ, di- 
rected by Frank Black. 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger.......Wasner 


over WTMJ this morning from 
10:30 to 11 o'clock. 


OHN OLSON, popular conductor Rae iat gore Saieic ane 
WTMI verture annhauser.....----+: 
of several programs, cele- Prelude from Tristan and Isolde...Wasner 
Ride of the Valkyries from Die Walkure 


Wagner 


Ro ale ib 6 endian Wle OLOe © ee CREE SA SSF REO 


brates his third anniversary on Mas- 
ters of Rhythm, popular Sunday and 


week-day morning record feature, 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, guest. 


an ia wipes: me oe: Chorale from a. + ae 4 peaiateaitareee iy van 
morning. Since his start on the fea- Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1.....-..--- isz 
" s Weed ep nle eae «> acs or aes seen Schubert 
ture, Johnny has played hundreds Kathryn Meisle 
: Transformation ......---.+seeseeree Watts 
of records, each record usually in Kathryn Meisie oe 
i t AsRIdINE .. Mose ce ee soe ridge 
answer to a number of requests from Love Wen panes sroiele = 
j Voices of Spring........-..+-+- . eee Strauss 
listeners: Land of the Sky Blue Water....... Caen 
At Dawning .......-..seeees sees. Cadnian 
: The program, although recorded, Memory’s Garden .......-sceccseness Bond 
is run as a regular live talent show Kathryn Meisle : 
ee 3 P z Floods of Spring..... a haaes Rachmaninoff 
from start to finish. During his time Polka from The Bartered Bride....Smetana 
Kamennoi-Ostrow .....--++-+-+> Rubinstein 


Sunday Symphony, 8 p. m., WTMJ, di- 
rected by Erno Rapee; Marion Claire, 
soprano; Walter Cassel, baritone. 


with WTMJ, Johnny has announced 
broadcasts for most of the “name” 
orchestra leaders in the country and 


this association has given him a Tales from Vienna Woods.......... Strauss 
background enabling his programs ag Soe di vedremo from Madame ao : 
SAEZ lly SUE ie Rar Satan Pe ccini 

Marion Claire 


to carry more entertainment than a 
recorded feature would usually of- 
fer. 


Ti Tove PDCG.~ ios wan = sewatccncsins wie Grieg 

Farandole from L’Arlesienne Suite... .Bizet 

The Glory Road..... 2... ssceee cence Wolfe 
Walter Cassel 


Special recordings, exclusive on cake aa dine ubucey 

the WTMJ feature, have been a Gems from Fortune ‘Teller.......-. Herbert 

weekly attraction for early morning Miss Claire and Mr. Cassel z 
FOSPEID: © 5 dep sins c So's Gee cod Seine weave .. Chabrier 


listeners, but Johnny declares that 
the one record which caused the 
most comment, pro and con, was 
“The Man on the Flying Trapeze,” a 
novelty number which the Masters 
of Rhythm program helped revive. 
Fan mail, always an indication of 
popularity, has proven that the Mas- 
ters of Rhythm program—and its 
announcer—are well established fa- 


A little trick photography and we see Don Gordon through an actual 
copy of his “Household Hints’ book, now being sold by the sponsor of 
Don’s Monday, Wednesday and Friday programs over WTM] at I] 
a.m. To date, close to 2,000 of the books, containing household advice, 
have been sold. [Journal Staff Photo by Robert Boyd] 
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vorites with WTMJ listeners. Al- hi \X/ k Sh W é s 

ways attracting a good mail re- 1S ee on Or t ave 4 MARY PICKFORD : 
sponse, the program has drawn as & Surat ot RS ON € 
many as 1,000 letters a week from : s pee NIGHT'S PROGRAM & 


nine states and the Dominion of 
Canada with the great majority 


| Sunday Schedule | Weekday Schedule 


praising John Olson for his fine SUNDAY FEATURES MORNIN 
work in making a recorded program | yy pyzEN y a On ne Off 
Sied “ue.” —12 to 1 p. m., special program | 5:99w1xK, Boston (9.57) 11 
: for South America. PHI (17.77). 5-30-—W8XAL, Cincinnati (6.06).. Sere 
Other features today follow: LONDON—2:40, weekly news in review; | 6:00—PHI, Huizen TIN... 300, << B40 
7:00—W3XAL, Boundbrook (17.78).. 3:00 


8, Grand hotel orchestra; 3:45, sym- 


Pageant of Youth, 10a. m., WENR, with 
GSF 


child stars and Johnny Johnson's or- 
chestra. 

The Magic Key, 12 noon, WTMJ, with 
John B. Kennedy, Frank Black's sym- 
phonic orchestra. 

The Volksfest, 1:30 p. m., WTMJ, with 
Karl, Frieda and their friends. 


phony concert; 4:30, 8:00—GSF (15.14), GSG (17.79), Lon- 
Ps 11s Se Hos (aya 22 ac PRA ee AP 11:00 


(15.14), GSG (17.79). F 
iS np —W8XK, Pittsbur ( 

LONDON—5 p. m., religious services; | 9:00—W2XAD, Sol nanteas ant), ‘igo 
5:52, contralto recital; 6:20, talk; 6:40, | 10:00—W3XAU, Philadelphia (9.59). . 6:00 
weekly news. GSF (15.14), GSP (15.31), 11:00—W9XAZ, Milwaukee (31.61)... 17:00 

. GSC (9.58). 11:15—GSI (15.26), GSD (11.75), Lon- 


EINDHOVEN—6 to 7 p. m., North RODS oS Sy ee ee Bete 2:45 


epilog. 


: American program. PCJ (9.59) AFTEEN 
Hour of Charm, 4 p. m., WBBM, with me! 4 ane } 
Phil Spitalny’s all-girl orchestra; Ar- LONDON—8 p. m., religious service; | 1:30—2R0, Rome (9.635)........... 4:30 June 18, With a1 9 36 
lene Francis, mistress of ceremonies. | 8:17. igen’ ee cs London 1 eee wank GOS B71), Cee 
% z scenes; 9:25, iano; 9:40, ne E ¢ : . MIGON 2... eee wee eee 4:4 
Amateur Song Writers, 4:30 Pp. m., (11.75), GSC (3.58). ee, 3:00—W2XE, New York city (11.83).. 8:00 
wie i aerencecaad oun ieuin com- neesainianiad ; —W2XAF, Schenectady (9.53)... 11:00 
u sung by mem- 3:15—W1XAL, Boston (11.79)....... 5 
bers of the staff. ty ee oe Off | 3:45—PRP5, Rio de Janeiro (9.50)... 4:45 
Jack Benny, 5 p. m., WTMJ, with Mary | PLP, Bandoeng, Java (11.06). ato os ae 
Livingstone, Don Wilson and Johnny *_VK2ME, Sydney (9.59)........ 8:00 4-0U-—ORCX. wrth ART (6.09)... By 
Green’s orchestra; Kenny Baker, | 6:00—PHI, Huizen (17.77) ......-.... 10:10| 4:15—-TPA4, Paris (11-71).....-.... 8:15 
tenor; Ralph Rainger and Leo Robins, —W1XK, Boston (9.57)........ llp.m.| | __#AQ, Madrid (9.86).........-- 8:30 | 11] agessacnnmnane a mecanmsctit seit 
composers, guests. —W8XAL, Cincinnati (6.06)... 6p.m.| 5:90—2RO yo : 
7:00—W3XAL, Boundbrook (17.78 Tener eae — 
Robert Ripley, 5:30 p. m., WTMJ, with | 8:00—GSPF (15.14) GSG (17.79) Lan eae ONE ee Ger S20 SF 
Ozzie Nelson's orchestra and Harriet ie a poem es eens) 11:00 jugar a tome a 
Hilliard. —W8XK, Pittsburgh (15.21) RY aoe 6:00 Bin et | > ‘i (11.72) CcJRO- : (6 15), 4a 
Phil Baker, 5:30 p. m., WHAS, WJR, en ae nae Schenectady (15.33). 1:00 Winnipeg ........... ee, 180 
with Hal Kemp's orchestra. 11:15—GSI OP agp ao Libs, GAB 6:00 | 5:39 TIPG, San Jose (6.41)......... 10:00 
Maj. Bowes’ Amateur Night, 6p. m., (9:81) tendon |i 2303). 265.. 2eS —HJ3ABX, Bogota (6.12)........ 10:00 
pt Voting by New York and AFTERNOON —HJ3ABD, Bogota (6.05)........ 11:00 
akland, Calif. 
ase 12:00—PHI, Huizen (17.77)........... 1:00 ie si 
ye ae Mer ry-Go-Round, 7 p. m.,| 1:30—2RO, Rome (9.635)............ 4:30 | 6:00—CEU, Santiago de Chile (10.67) 6:15 
ng : sina pool i enaintt oon blues sa a SF (15.14), GSG (17.79), Lon- : “aimee Philadelphia (6.06)... 9:00 
; Er rles, tenor; Jerome Oe a ae es as ie ee Ra 4:45 : RD, La Ceiba (6.24)......... 10:00 
Mann, mimic; Men About Town trio 3:00—W2XE, New York city (11.83). 8:00 8:00—GSD (11.75), GSC (9.58), Lon- 5 
and Andy Sanella’s orchestra. Bee pe pt CJRO (6.15), aie ee eee ee ae 
: Brae seas ota ot : = ; sburgh (6.14)..... 5 
Jack Hylton s Orchestra, 2 pe: Ta, : —W2XAF, Schenectady (9.53)... 11:00 45—TPA4, Paris (11.71)........-. 1:00 
WENR, with Pat O'Malley, Alec Tem-| 3:50—DJD (11.77), DJB (15.20), DJA 9:00—TIX, San Jose (5.82).......... 10:30 
pleton, Peggy Dell and Magda Neeld. (9.56), DJN (9.54), Berlin..... 9:45 —KK@Q, Bolinas, Calif. (11.95).. 10:30 
Album of Familiar Music, 7:30 p. m., 4:00—CRCX, Bowmanville (6.09).... 10:00 —W8XAL, CinctInnati (6.06).... 12:30 
WIM, with Frank Munn, tenor; Lucy meet a ap ee ee ees pes 10:30—GSB (9.51), GSD (11.75), Lon- 
omrer, sonrens: Stiatstsiam chdras Kab — brevity Pow ra ite : ONS ne Tees oy eae een yi ieee ag :30 : : ee , 
Arden, piano du a ineone ee (9:50), Landom ~~ vais 42s 7:05 sitet — 
Arden. piano o, and Haenschen's —YV2RC. Caracas (5.80)........ 8:30 D ® D AV i D « 0 zn re 4 TS comms 
. NIGHT z r 
Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra, 7:45 p. m., ene. : - gis the passes > oe See 
WENR, with the Three T’s, salary ¢ aca Oy ty = Jose (6.41)......... 8:30} will tell you what's in divided payments with carrying 
eae : , Bogota (6.05)........ 11:00] the matter with your charge 
trio; Frank Parker, tenor; Ramona, —HJSABX, Bogota (6.12)....... 10:00 | Gog, what to do about : 
Durelle Alexander and King’s Men. Re eee ts ge SE one 7:00 | i¢ ath honk 4 ae ‘t 
Parties at Pickfair, 8 p. m., WBBM, —XECR, Mexico City (7.38)... 7:00 | Wei ; 
MWISN, with Mary Pickford, mistress eee See ere ee pohacer stoi Tend ey 
aa ; OCH, Havana (9.43)......... : ank. DY. 
Stee aad = eponig oon Gene- | 8:00—GSD (11.75), GSC (9.58), Lon- Roberts’ dog medi- 
vieve Tobin ilip Holmes, guests. : OOS ica Tests» okn teks meeps 10:05 | cines have been fa- 
Good Will Court, 8:30 p. m., WGN, §:45—TPA4, Paris; (22.71)... 0.35. 11:00 | mous for 45 years. 


9:00—W8XAL, Cincinnati (6.06).... 12:30 


10:30—GSB (9:51), GSD (11.75), Lon- Sold by leading drug- 


New York municipal court judges giv- 


ing advice to people with problems. Aon gists. 

tage SR I ap a ed ie hey pedes 12: 
A} L. Alexander, conductor of pro- +: 12:30] DR” DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. aaonesoee as 
gram. *Stacions on air before 6 a. m, Box 301, Waukesha, Wis. 
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Benny Turns to 


Tune In on the Louis-Schmeling Fight Thursday, 


Sparton Radio 


“RADIO’S RICHEST VOICE” 


Schuster’s—Radio Dept. 


SCHUSTER’S 


N. 3rd at W. Garfield N. 12th and W. Vliet 
(Marquette 5300) 


Picture Factory 


_ Jack Benny will hold a gala open- 

ing of the new Benny-mount Studios, 
Hollywood’s latest film factory, dur- 
ing the broadcast Sunday over the 
N. B. C-WTMJ network at 5 p. m. 
Assisted by Mary Livingstone, the 
comedian will embark upon a new 
series of antics. Kenny Baker, the 
timid tenor, will sing for the first 
time his own composition, “Gee, It’s 
a Thrill,” and Johnny Green, orches- 
tra leader, will offer a piano inter- 
pretation of “Robins and Roses.” 


Ps 


Flag Day Program 
on National Chain 


A broadcast from Betsy Ross 
House, Philadelphia, in celebration 
of Flag day, will be heard Sunday 
at 1:30 p. m. over WMAQ and the 
N. B. C. network. Representative 
C. Murray Turpin of Pennsylvania 
and Mayor S. Wilson of Philadelphia 
will be heard. The program, orig- 
inating in the house where Betsy 
Ross made the first American flag, 
is under the auspices of the Minute 
Men of the patriotic order, Sons of 
America. 


TONIGHT 


Kathryn Meisle 
CONTRALTO 


WITH THB 


FORD SUNDAY 
EVENING HOUR 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF 
SEVENTY AND MIXED CHORUS 


Conducted by 
VICTOR KOLAR 


7 TO 8 O'CLOCK, C. S. T. 


SCHUSTER'S 


*Round-the-W orld 


Table Model 
507, OFF 
LIST PRICE 


List Price $39.95 


8-band radio! 


Gets foreign 
programs 

Ships at sea, 
airplanes. 

Equipped with 


tone and _ vol- 
ume control, dy- 
namic speaker. 


W. Mitchell at S. 11th 
(Mitchell 4000) 


Sunday, June 14, 1936 
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SCREEN and RADIO 


Complete Sunday Programs: Highlights of Week 


Me- 
Kiles ters 
620 483.6 


Station 
WtMd 
WIND 


eeeee 


weeee 


720 416.4 
770 389.4 
870 344.6 
940 319.0 
970 309.1 
vevees 1120 267.7 
renee 13LO 228.9 


Central Standard Time 


| Sunday 


7 A.M. 
*White Rabbit Line, WMAQ. 
Ralph Emerson, WLS. 
Dawn Salute, WBBM. 
7:30 A. M. 
With the Classics, WBBM. 
Everybody’s Hour, WLS. 
St. Boniface’s Church, WISN. 
; SA.M. | 

Chureh Services, WTMJ. 
Sunshine Hour, WMAQ. 
Morning Concert, WGN. 
7Church of Air, WBBM. 
Morning Musicale, WEMP. 

re _$:30 A. M. 
“Our Club,”” WIMS. 


Little Brewn Chureh, WLS. 
+News; Pianist. WBBM. 
+News: Poetic Strings, WISN. 


9 A.M. 


News Highlights, WTMJ. 
Reviewing Stand, WGN. 


Spotlight Melodies. WBBM. 


tDay Dreams, WISN. 

Rev. George Ziemer, WEMP. 
9:15 A. M. 

Masters of Rhythm, WTMJ. 

Old Music Chest, WLS. 

Morning Concert, WGN. 

Spiritual Fellowship, WISN. 

Washington Zoo, WEMP. 

: 9:30 A. M. 

*Maj. Bowes’ Family, WMAQ. 

Orchestra Music, WLS. 

Whispering Strings, WEMP. 


9:45 A, M. 


Broadway Melodies, WISN. 


The Open Road, WISN. 


| Normandie Chimes, WEMP. 


10 A. M. 
*President Roosevelt, WTMJ. 
*Youth Pageant, WLS. 
U. of Chicago, WGN. 
Gloom Dodgers, WBBM. 


|Home Building, WISN. 


16:30 A. M. 
Masters of Rhythm, WTMJ. 
*U..C, Reund Table, WMAQ. 
Newton Jenkins, WLS. 
German Hour, WISN. 
Top Tunes, WEMP. 


10:45 A. M. 
Tone Pictures, WLS. 
li A. M. 
*Rhumba Music, WMAQ. 


*Music Hall, WENR. 

Reading Funnies, WGN. 
Melody Review, WBBM. 
German Hour, WIND. 

| Wisconsin Tabernacle, WEMP. 


18:30 A. M. 
Orpheus Cheir, WEMJ. 
*While City Sleeps. WMAQ. 
*Sunday Porum, WENR. 
Ted Weems, WGN. 
Music Makers, WBBM. 
+Eton Boys, WISN. 

13:45 A. M: 
Laff Parade. WIMJ. 
Musical Revue, WMAQ. © 
Music or Marriage, WBBM. 
Mythical Theater, WISN. 

12 Neon 

*Magie Key, WIMJ. 
*Logan’s Musicale. WMAQ. 


| Alice Blue, Wi 


Hour With You, WBBM. 
Polish Program, WIND. 
Hollywood Matinee. WISN. 
Luncheon Concert, WEMP. 


12:30 P. M. 
*Peter Absolute, WMAQ. 
Afternoon Serenade, WGN. 
Brewers vs. Columbus, WISN. 


1P.M. 
Bill Hegan, WIMJ. 
*Anne Jamison, WMAQ. 
*Gilbert Seldes, WENR. 
Palmer Ensemble, WGN. 
Howard Neumiller, WBBM. 
German Hour. WEMP. 

1:15 P. M. 

*Cloister Bells, WENR. 
Alice Blue, WGN. 
Radio Newsreel, WBBM. 


i936 P. Mi 
The Volksfest, WTMJ. 
*Flag Day Program, WMAQ. 
*Prom Siberia, WENR. 
Rhea Seeger, WGN. 
Planagrams, WBBM. 
Milwaukeeans, WEMP. 

1:45 P.M. 
Tuneful Topies, WENR. 
Cubs vs. Boston, WGN, WBBM, 

WCPL, WIND. 

Interviews, WEMP. 


2PM. 
Masters of Classies, WIMJ. 
*Sunday Vespers, WENR. 
*Widow’s Sons, WMAQ. 
Musical Matinee, WEMP. 


2:30 P.M. 


*Fishface, Figsbettle, WIMJ. 
Singspiration Hour, WEMP. 


3 P.M. 
Safety Car, WEMIJ. 
*Tom Terriss, WENR. 
*Sunday Drivers, WMAQ. 
Music Masterpieces, WEMP. 


3:30 P.M. 
*Words and Music, WIMJ. 
*Concert Orchestra, WENR. 


3:45 P. M. 
Tenth Inning, WBBM. 


4P.M. 

Blue Room Ensemble. WTMJ. 
*Catholiec Hour, WMAQ. 
Amateur Hour, WENR. 
Concert Orchestra. WGN, 
+Hour of Charm, WBBM. 
Gems of Melody, WEMP. 

4:30 P. M. 
Amateur Sengwriters, WIME. 


*A Capella Choir, WMAQ. 


-|*Saudek’s Orchestra, WCFL. 


Wayne King, WGN. 
+News; Chicagoans, WBBM. 
Polish Hour, WEMP. 

4:45 P. M. 
Spice of Life. WIM. 
*Poet’s Gold, WBBM. 

5 PLM. 

*Jack Benny, WIMJ. 
*K-7 Story, WMAQ. 
Mal Hallett, WGN. 
*Tommy Dorsey, WBBM. 

5:30 P. M. 
*Robert Ripley, WMTSJ. 
*Fireside Recital. WMAQ. 
Griff Williams, WGN. 
tTwilight Musicale, WBBM. 
Polish Merrymakers, WISN. 
Out of the Past, WEMP. 

5:45 P. M. 
*Sunset Dreams, WMAQ: 
*Twilight Musicale, WISN. 

6 P. M. 

*Majer Bewes, WIMJ. 
*Echoes From Pit, WLS. 
Book Review, WGN. 
+America Dances, WISN. 
Givot’s Circus, WBBM. 
Hi-Hilarities, WEMP. 


6:15 P. M. 


Palmer Ensemble. WGN. 


jAmerica Dances, WBBM. 
Let’s Dance, WEMP. 


6:30 P. M. 
Horace Heidt, WGN. 
+Gun Thunder, WBBM. 
Radio Vanities, WISN. 
Dinner Concert, WEMP. 


7 P.M. 
oe Merry-Go-Round, 


TMS. 
*Jack Hylton, WENR. 
News; Quin Ryan. WGN, 
Sport Review, WIND. 
+Sunday Evening Hour, WBBM, 


WISN, 
7:30 P. M. 
*Album of Familiar Music. 
WTMs. 


*Walter Winchell, WENR. 
Arthur S. Henning, WGN. 
7:45 P. M. 
*Paul Whiteman, WENR. 
$ P. M. ee 
*Sunday Sympheny, WTMJ. 
Melody From Sky, WGN, 
TParties at Pickfair, WBBM. 
WISN. ~ 
8:30 P. M, 
Symphony Orchestra, WENR. 
Good Will Court, WGN, WLW. 
7Community Sing, WBBM, 
WISN. 
9 P. M. 


Frank Black’s Symphony, 
WwtMds 


*Twin City Pour, WCFL. 
*Phil Levant, WENR. 
Pletcher Henderson, WMAQ. 
Guy Lombardo, WGN. 
*Vincent Travers, WISN. 
Star Varieties, WBBM. 
9:15 P.M. 
Griff Williams, WGN. 
9:30 P.M. 
*Joly Coburn, WTMS. 
*News; Cugat, WMAQ. 
*News; Henderson, WMAQ. 


Globe Trotter, WENR. 
Mal Hallett, WGN. 
7+Givot’s Circus, WBBM, WISN. 


10 P.M. 
News; Tweet Hogan, WTMJ. 
*Jimmy Luncerora, WCFL. 
Mark Fisher, WENR. 
Henry Busse, WMAQ. 
Eric Correa, WGN. 
+Sleepy Hall, WBBM. 
Riverside Chorus, WISN. 


16:30 P. M. 
Leonard Keller, WIEMJ. 
*Carl Ravazza, WENR. 
*Paul Burton, WMAQ 
Guy Lombardo, WGN, WLW. 
tRoscoe Ates, WBBM, WISN. 


ll P. M. 
Ted Weems, WIM. 
*Fletcher Henderson, WENR, 
Phil Levant, WMAQ. 
Clyde Trask, WGN. 
tMilton Charles, WBBM,WISN. 


18:15 P. M. 
tJoseph Cherniavsky, WBBM, 
WISN. 
11:30 P. M. 
Casper Reda, WTMJ. 
*Mark Fisher, WMAQ. 
*Keith Beecher, WENR. 
Sophie Tucker, WGN, WLW. 
11:45 P.M. 
fNocturne, WBBM, WISN. 
12 Midnight 
Joe Sanders, WGN, WLW. 
Art Tatum, WBBM. 


*Denotes N. B. C. program. 
tDenotes C. B.S. program. 


Program Headliners Offered on the Week’s Radio Bill 


9 A. M. 
Melody Parade, WTMs. 
9:15 A. M. 
Traffie Court, WBBM. 
9:45 A. Me. 
*Voiee ef Experience, WTMS. 
10:30 AL ML 
*Navy Band, WMAQ_ 
Fopelat Rhythm, WGN. 
10:45 A. M. 
*Merry Madeaps, WIEMJ. 
The e Little Maid. “WLS. 
What te Bat. WMAQ. 
“FE ALM. 
Household Hints, WIMJ. 
The Cernhuskers, WLS. 
11:55 A. M. 
Tom, Dick, Harry, WGN. 
Meledy Parade. WLS. 
12:30 P. M. 
Rhythm Rascals, WFMJ. 
12:45 P. M-. 
License Bureau, WGN. 
2:30 PB. M. 
*How te Charm, WTMJ. 
2:45 BLM. 
County Treasurer, WITMJ. 
3:30 P. M. 


*Gorden’s Orchestra, WTMJ. 


4 P.M. 
Black, Geld Ensemble, WTMJ. 
*Army Band, WENR. 
4:15 P. M. 
*Edward Davies, WENR. 
5 P. M. 
String Trio, WGN. 
5:30 P. M. 
The Lone Ranger, WGN. 
+Ted Husing, WBBM. 
6 P. M. 
seit Down the Lane, 


henaue aon WENR. 
*Musie Hall, WMAQ. 
Traffic Court, WBBM. 

6:30 P. M. 
*Margaret Speaks, WTMJ. 
*Melediana, WLS. ‘ 
+Pipe Smoking Time, WBBM. 

7 P.M. 
*Greater Minstrels, WIM. 
The Gipsies, WMAQ. 


+Radie Theater. WBBM, WISN. 


3:30 P.M. 
*Chain Feature, WIM. 
8 P.M. 
*House of Your Dreams, WTMJ. 
*Carefree Carnival, WENR. - 
*Contented Program, WMAQ. 
Tambour Battant, WGN. 
+Wayne King, WBBM. 
8:30 P. M. 
Colonel Courtesy, WIMJ. 
*Radie Forum, WMAQ. 
The Northerners, WGN. 
+March of Time, WBBM. 
9 P.M. 
Sealtest Program, WTMJ. 
*Ames ’n’ Andy, WMAQ. 
*Phil Levant, WENR. 
91S P.M. 
Kilowatt Hour, WIMJ. 


. *Jack Turner, WMAQ. 


Guy Lombardo, WGN. 
$:30 P. M. 


Heinie’s Grenadiers, WIMJ. 
Fleteher Henderson, WMAQ. 


The Ss, WGN. 
| ‘Tuesday | 
9 A. M. 
Meledy Parade, WIMJ. 
a 
Traffie Court, WBBM. 
9:30 A. M. 


*Marine Band, WLS. 


9:45 A. M. 


Sweetheart ef Seng, WIMF. 


16:15 A. M. 


| #Mary Lee Taylor, WBBM. 


10:45 A. M. 


'‘Traffie Court, WIEMIJ. 


Rocky and Ted, WLS. 


| What. to Eat, WMAQ. 


it A. M. 
Old Music Chest, WLS. 


eas ALM 
Sentimental Selma, WBBM. 
12:36 P.M. 


Rhythm Revue, WIMJ_ 
*Piano Duo, WMAQ, 


2:30 P.M. 


‘Sereen-Radio Gessip, WIMS. 


2:45 P. Mu 


*Manhatters, WIMIJ. 


3 P.M. 


|*Meetin’ House, WENR.. 
*Top Hatters, WMAQ. 


3:30 P.M. 


*Guardsmen Band, WTMJ. 


4P. M. 


Blue Room Ensemble, WTMJ. 


*Benay Venuta, WBBM. 
; 4:15 P. M. 
+News of Youth, WBBM. 
5 P. M. 


‘Easy Aces, WIM. 


Wisecrackers, WGN. 
5:15 P. M. 
*Edwin C. Hill, WMAQ. 
5:30 P.M. 
Golf Porum. WGN. 
Kate Smith, WBBM. 
5:45 P. M. 
Vivian Della Chiesa, WENR. 
6 P. M. 
*Leo Reisman, WITMJ. 
{Lazy Dan, WBBM. 
: 6:30 P.M. 
*Wayne Kine, WTMJ. 
*Welcome Valley, WENR. 
Guy Lombardo, WGN. 
7Ken Murray, WBBM. 
"2 Bie 


*Ben Bernie. WITMJ. 
*Vox Pop, WMAQ. 
¢Camel Caravan, WBBM. 


7:30 P. M. 


'*Ed@ Wynn, WIMYJ. 


*Froeba Orchestra, WENR. 


-tFred Waring, WBBM, WISN. 


8 P.M. 


*N. B. C. Symphony, WENR. 
Concert Orchestra, 


WGN. 
8:30 P. M. 


| Jack Randolph, WTMJ. 


*Barry McKinley, WMAQ. 


|+Mareh of Time, WBBM. 


8:45 P. M. 
The Mail Bag, WTMJ. 
{Chili Beaners, WBBM. 

9 P. M. 

Musical Moments, WIMJ. 
*Amos ’n’ Andy, WMAQ. 
*Phil Levant, WENR. 

9:15 P. M. 
Het Dates in History, WIM. 
*Jack Turner, WMAQ. 

9:30 P. M. 
Heinie’s Grenadiers, WTMJ. 
Pletcher Henderson, WMAQ. 


Wednesday 


9:45 A. M. 


*Veice of Experience, WIM. 


16:15 A. M. 


Harold Turner, WGN. 
Musical Reveries, WBBM. 


10:45 A. M. 


|The Little Maid, WLS. 


Household Hints, WIMJ. 


The Cornhuskers, WLS. 
11:15 A. M. 
Tom, Dick, Harry, WGN. 
Melody Parade, WLS. 
12:30 P. M. 
Rhythm Rascals, WIMJ. 
WEEBM. 


Pat Barnes, 


‘32:45 P.M. 
License Bureau, WGN. ° 
2:30 P. M. 


'[*How to Charm, WIMJ. 


2:45 P. M. 


Postak Oddities by Trapp: 
WTtmyds. 


3:30 P. M. 


*Maida Severn, WTMJ. 


3:45 P. M. 


*Don Pedro’s Music, WMAQ. 


4 P. M. 
Black, Geld Ensemble, WTME. 
yEton Beys, WBBM. 

5 PRP. M. 
Easy Aces, WTMJ. 
String Trie, WGN. 

§:30 P. M. 
The Lone Ranger, WGN. 
Kate Smith, WBBM. 

% 6 PL. M. 

*One Man’s Family. WEMS. 
*Follies de Paree, WENR. : 
Cavaleade of America, WBBM. 


6:30 P.M 


‘*Wayne King. WIMJ. 


Music Box Hour, WGN. 
TBurns and Allen, WBBM. 
7 PRP. M. 
*Town Hall Tenight. WEMJ. 
Lily Pons, WBBM, WISN. 
7:30 PL M. 
Lavender, Old Lace, WENR. 


6 A. M. 


Devotional Serviees, WIMJ. 


6:30 A. M. 
Masters ef Rhythm, WIMS. 

7:3@ A. M. 
News Bulletin, WTMJS. 

$ A. M. 

*Vic and Sade, WLS. 
*Breakfast Club, WMAQ. 
+Medal Hour, WBBM. 

8:15 A. M. 
Home Service, WEMJ. 
Dan Harding’s Wife, WMAQ. 
*The Vagabonds, WCFL. 
We Are Four, WGN. 
*Home, Sweet Home, WLS. 

8:30 A. M. 


‘Mary Baker, WIMS. 


Morning Serenade. WGN. 
8:45 A. M. 
*Teday’s Children, WIM. 
9 A.M. 


*David Harum, WMAQ. 
Friendly Neighber, WGN. 


‘Homemaker Hour, 


+The Goldbergs, WBBM. 
9:15 A. M. 


' What’s New in Milwaukee—Ask 


Mrs. Grey, WIMS. 
9:30 A. M. 

Just Plain Bil, WBBM. 
9:45 A. M. 


Bachelor’s Children, WGN. 
+Rich Man’s Darling, WBBM. 


Sinfonietta, WGN. 
$ P.M. 
*Your Hit Parade, WIMJ. 
Horace Heidt, WGN. 
7Gang Busters, WBBM, WISN. 
$:30 P. M. 
*Whiligigs, WENR. 
Mardi Gras, WGN. 
jMarch of Time, WBBM. 


9 P.M. 


Sealtest Pregram, WTMJ. 


Guy Lombardo, WGN. 

9:15 PL M. 
Kilowatt. Hour. WEME. 
Jack. Turner, WMAQ. 

$:30 P. ML 
Heinie’s Grenadiers, WIMJ. 


) Thursday | 


$:45 A. M. 
*Ralph Kirbery, WIMIJ. 


9 A. M. 
Mary Baker. WIM. 


9:30 A. M. 
*At O’Neills, WMAQ. 
*Antobal’s Cubans, WTMJ. 
Adrian O’Brien, WGN. . 
9:45 A. M. 
Sweetheart ef Seng, WIMJ. 


40:15 A. M. 
tMary Lee Tayler, WBBM. 


16:45 A. M. 
*Werds and Music, WIMJ. 
Market Trend. WLS. 

1k A. M. 
Old Music Chest, WLS. 

1:15 A. M. 
Carsen Robison, WLS. 
Doring Sisters, WGN. 

12:30 P. M. 
Rhythm Revue, WEIMI. 

2:30 P. M. 
Sereen-Radio Gessip, WIMJ. 


The Round-Up, WLS. 
Home Service, WMAQ. 
10:30 A. M. 
*Girl Alone. WIMJ. 
Kitchen Kettle, WLS. 
?#Mary Marlin, WBBM. 
1@:45 A. M. 
The Kid Sister, WGN. 
+Pive-Star Jones, WBBM. 
it A. M. 
Mary Sothern, WGN. 
31:15 A. M. 
Farmyard Frelic, WIMJ. 
11:30 A. M. 
*Farm-Heme Hour, WMAQ. 
Mid-Day Service, WGN. 
Eddie and Fannie. WBBM. 
11:45 A, M. 
Spetlicht; Heinie. WIMJ. 
The Dinnerbell, WLS. 
2 Neon 
tThe Goldbergs, WISN. 
32:15 P.M. 
The Rhymsters, WBBM. 
12:45 P.M. 
Sidewalk Reperter, WIMJ. 
LP. M. 


Livesteck; News, WIMJ. 
*Porever Young, 

Molly ef Movies, WGN. 
Homemakers’ Heur, WLS. 


2:45 PL M. 
Gerard and Shaw, WTMJ. 
f 3:3@ P. M. 
*Answer Me This, WIMJ. 
*U. P. Train, WMAQ. 
4 P. M. 
Les Caballeres, WIM. 
+Benay Venuta., WBBM. 
4:15 P. M. 
7News of Youth, WBBM. 


5 P.M. 
Easy Aces, WIMJ. 
Wisecrackers, WGN. 
5:15 P. M. 
*Voice of Experience, WMAQ. 


5:36 P. M. 


Golf Forum, WGN- 


#Kate Smith, WBBM. 
é P. M. 
*Rudy Vallee. WTMJ. 
6:3¢ P. M. 
*Good Times Society. WENR. 


7 P.M. 


*Shew Beat, WIMI. 
*Death Valley, WENR. 
7Camel Caravan, WBBM. 


7:30 PL M. 
#Steopnagie and Budd. WBBM. 
$ P. M. 


Guy Lombardo, WGN. 


$:30 P. M. 


*Nickelodeen, WENR. 
Weber’s Concert, WGN. 
#Mareh of Time. WBBM. 


$ PL M. 
Musieal Moments. WFMJ. 
*Amos "n’ Andy, WMAQ. 
9:15 P. M. 


Het Dates in History, WIMJ. 
*Jack Turner, WMAQ. 


9:30 P. M. 
Heinie’s Grenadiers, WEMJ. 


Programs Heard Daily Except Saturdays 


Baseball, WBBM, WGN. 


2 P.M. 
Heme Harmonizers, WIMJ. 
*Women’s Review. WMAQ. 
Foxes of Flatbush, WENR. 
2:15 P. M. 
*Backstagce Wife. WIMJ. 


2:38 P. M. 

Gene Arnold, WMAQ. 
« Pm 

Kaffee Klatsch, WIMJ. 
Brewer Baseball, WISN. 

3:30 P. M. 
*Larry Larsen. WMAQ. 

4P. M. 

*Flying Time, WMAQ. 

4:15 P. M. 
*Spareribs, WMAQ. 

£:30 P. M. 
Afterneen Meledies, 
*Singing Lady, WGN. 

4:45 P. M. 
News Highlights, WIMJ. 
*Orphan Annie, WGN. 


*Lowell Thomas, WLW. 
Topsy Turvy Time, WENR. 


WrMy. 


+Renfrew of Mounted. WBBM}. 


5 PL M. 


‘| DonalaMcGibney, WMAQ. 


Sport. Review, WBBM. 
5:15 P. M. 
Jimmy Allen, WTMJ. 
5:30 P. M. 
“Our Club,” WIM. 
*Xavier Cugat. WMAQ. 


| Friday 


9 A. M. 
Melody Parade, WITMS. 
9:30 A. M. 
*High School Town Meeting, 
WLS. 


Lucky Girl, WGN. 
*Nation’s Capital, WMAQ. 


9:45 A. M, 
*Voice of Experience, WIMJ. 


10:15 A. M. 
Harold Turner, WGN. 
?Musical Reveries, WBBM. 


10:45 A. M, 
Safety Program, WLS. 


Heusehold Hints, WIMJ. 
The Cornhuskers, WLS. 


EES A. M. 
Tom, Dick, Harry, WGN. 
Melody Parade, WLS. 


42:30 P.M. 
Ehythm Bascals, WIMS. 
Pat Barnes, WBBM. 

12:45 P. M. 
License Bureau, WGN. 

2:36 PL M. 
*Hew te Charm, WIMJ. 


2:45 PL M. 
Federal Housing, WIMJ. 


3:30 P.M. 
*Terri La Franceni, WIMJ. 


3:45 P. M. 
*Tep Hatters, WEMJ. 


4P.™M. 
Black, Gold Ensemble, WIMJ. 


5 P.M. 
Mirth Parade, WEMJ. 


5:30 PL ML 
The Lone Ranger, WGN. 
7Fray and Baum, WBBM. ° 


6 P. M. 
*Jessica Dragenette, WIMJ. 
*Irene Rich, WLS. 
7Red Horse Tavern, WBBM. 


6:30 P. M. 
*Frank Pay, WLS. 
Guy Lombardo, WGN. 
+Broadway Varieties. WBBM. 


7PM 
wget eae Dewn the Lane, 
WwrMyd. 


fHollywood Hotel WBBM, 
WISN. 


7:30 PL M. 
*Fred Waring, WIMS. 
*Court of Human Relations, 
WMAQ. 
$ P. M. 
*Richard Himber, WTMJ. 
Behind the Camera Line. WGN. 
yAndre Kostelanetz, WBBM. 


8:30 P. M. 
*Marien Talley, WIM. 
March of Time, WBBM. 
Vivian Della Chiesa, WENR. 


$:45 P.M. 


Prince and Prineess, WITMJ. 


Guy Lombardo, WGN. 
9 PF. M. 
Sealtest Program, WIMJ. 
9:15 P. M. 


Kilewatt Hour, WIMJ. 
“Tack Turner, WMAQ. 


9:36 P. M. 


Heinie’s Grenadiers, WIMJ. 
*Jesse Crawford, WMAQ. 


te A. M. 
Bey Seeut Presram, WTMI. 


Painted Dreams, WGN. 


10:15 A. M. 
The Round-Up, WLS. 
7Musical Reveries, WBBM. 


10:30 A. M, 
*Words and Musie, WTMJ. 
Kitchen Kettle, WLS. 
Len Salvo, WGN. 
tGeoree Hall, WBBM. 


16:45 A. M. 
Rocky and Ted, WLS. 
D’Arcy’s Music, WGN. 


1l A. M. 
Sweetheart of Seong, WTMJ, 
Garden City Club, WLS. 
June Baker, WGN. 


11:15 A. M. 
Luncheon Music, WGN. 
11:45 A. M. 
Hometown Quartet, WLS. 
Sentimental Selma, WBBM. 
12:30 P. M. 
Rhythm Revue, WErM J. 
Whitney Ensemble, WMAQ. 
12:45 BP. M. 
Casper Reda, WIM. 
Homemakers’ Hour, WLS. 


1P. M. 
News; Dance Music, WTM3J. 
; 1:30 P. M. 
Merry-Go-Round, WLS. 
1:45 PL M. 
Baseball, WGN. WBBM. 
2 P.M. 
Singing Strings, WEMJ. 
2:36 P.M. 
Sereen-Radio Gossip, WTMJ. 
3 P.M. 
Week-End Revue, WITMJ. 
3:30 P.M. 
*Kaltenmeyer’s Kimderearten, 
WMAQ. 
4P.M. 


*Thurn’s Bavarians, WTMJ. 
Sally Jo Nelson, WGN. 
4:15 P.M. 
#News of Youth, WBBM. 
4£:30 P. M. 
Afterneon Melodies, WTMJ. 
5 P. M. 
Park Av. Hillbillies, WTMJ. 
*At Connie’s, WMAQ. 
5:15 P.M. 
WPA Musical, WEEMS. 
*Edwin C, Hill. WMAQ. 
5:30 P.M. 
“Our Club,” WTMJ. 
Heinie’s Grenadiers, WMAQ. 
Sherlock Holmes, WGN. 
5:45 P.M. 
Srort Flash, WTMJ. 
6 P. M. 
Heinie’s Grenadiers, WITMJ. 
6:30 P. M. 
*Boston Symphony, WTMJ. 
7 P.M. 
*The Jamboree, WMAQ. 
Givot’s Cireus, WBBM. 
7:30 P.M, 
*The Chateau, WIMJ. 
*National Barn Dance, WLS. 
8 PL M. 
Titans of Science, WGN. 
tYour Hit Parade, WBBM. 
8:30 P. M. 
Rhythm and Rhyme, WITMJ. 
Horace Heidt, WGN. 
oP. M. 
Musical Moments, WTMJ. 
Guy Lombardo, WGN. 
9:15 P. M. 
*Natienal Barn Dance, WIMJ. 
10 P. M. 
News; Rhythm Rerue, WIMJ. 
Shep Pields, WGN, 


*Denotes N. 
tDenetes C. 


B. C. program. 
B. 3. program. 


Helen Jane Behike, 20, who was graduated 
hy the University of Minnésota iast june, 
sings on NBC's Breakfast Ciuh 
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Frances Langford strikes a new high im ultra-feminine clothes charm. Ready for “The Charge of the Light 
| This satin gown was designed for her to wear in Walter Wanger's “Palm Brigade.” Scotty Beckett and Errol 
Springs’ for Paramount. It's classified as a dinner or hostess dress. Flynn talk over the armament situation, 


